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Business Law in the Public Schools. 
By JAMES BUCKHAM, Boston. 


Not long ago a wave of public excitement and indig- 
nation swept thru a New England city, owing to the 
discovery, published with substantiating figures in one 
of the city newspapers, that municipal finances were in a 
very bad condition, owing to the incompetency, rather 
than dishonesty, of the city government. A reporter, ina 
personal interview with a wide-awake young business 
man who had recently been elected to the board of al- 
dermen, obtained from him the following somewhat re- 
markable statement : 

“The trouble is due entirely to ignorance, not to any 
wilful mismanagement or dishonest intent on the part of 
the city government. The root of the matter is this: 
We, who have been entrusted with the management of 
your municipal affairs are not fitted by education to ad- 
minister our trust wisely. We have involved the city in 
difficulties by our ignorant blunders. 

“What we all lack is practical legal training—that is 
to say, that fundamental, everyday knowledge of the 
common law in its application to financial affairs which a 
public officer ought to possess. Strangely enough, there 
is not at present a single lawyer on the board ; but I am 
by no means sure that, if there had been one, his advice 
would have prevailed over the ignorant confidence of the 
majority in certain matters in which we are now com- 
pletely tied up. I am willing that you should state it as 
my conviction that the average business man and the 
average professional man, outside of the legal profession, 
have no business to be connected with municipal govern- 
ment. The most essential thing has been left out of 
their education from boyhood—I mean a thoro under- 
standing of the rudiments of business law. If these 
rudiments were taught, as they might easily be, in con- 
nection with a common school education, what a world 
of blunders the average citizen would be delivered from ! 
The business man, tMus equipped, would be the ideal man, 
I think, for an alderman or councilman. But in his 
present condition of almost childish ignorance of the 
commonest points of business law, he is worse than use- 
less as a public administrator. His enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness only lead him into blunders of the most dis- 
astrous kind, so that, while he believes himself earnestly 
and honestly working for the financial good of his con- 
stituents, he is only involving them in mistakes from 
which escape is both difficult and expensive. The sole 
trouble with our city government for the past ten years 
has been that our affairs were conducted by well-mean- 
ing ignoramuses, who have been allowed to grow up to 
manhood without knowing as much as a lawyer’s office 
boy about the most rudimentary legal principles and pro- 
cesses applied to ordinary business transactions.” 

Here is significantly and forcibly indicated one of the 
most serious and amazing deficiencies in the present cur- 
riculum of the American public school. That our boys 
and girls should be permitted to grow up to manhood 
and womanhood in absolute and utter ignorance of the 
most practical requirements of that practical life upon 
which they are so soon to enter, is simply astounding. 
Consider how we drill into them history, political econ- 
omy, constitutional government, and all those larger and 


remoter sciences derived from the study of the communal 
life of the race, but teach them not a word of those im- 
mediate and practical relations of citizenship which are 
bound up with the common law. 

To illustrate: We graduate a high school pupil who 
can glibly recite the causes and results of the French 
revolution, but would be as nonplussed as a child if asked 
to define the obligations and compensations of an Ameri- 
can citizen summoned as a witness in a jury trial—one 
of the first things that might happen to him in practical 
life. Again, our high school graduate may be excellent- 
ly grounded in the broad principles of political economy, 
and know absolutely nothing of the laws governing pri- 
vate taxes, of what kinds they are, how raised, appor- 
tioned, and collected. Yet he may be just coming of age 
and about to assume the control of inherited property. 
All he can do, when confronted by such responsibilities, 
is to go to a lawyer and pay him whatever fee he chooses 
to ask for information that ought to be furnished to 
every schoolboy before his second year in the high 
school. 

I remember when [ was graduated from the high school 
in my native town, that I was “green” to the point of 
shame and reticence on the most familiar obligations of 
the embryo citizen. I did not know whether aman has to 
apply for a license to do business, and if so, when and 
how. I did not know what a “lien” meant, or the legal 
status of a note in business, or what distinguishes a sec- 
ond mortgage from a first mortgage, or what is implied 
in a “ power of attorney,” or how to give it, or how to 
draw up the simplest legal paper, or assign a mortgage, 
or make an affidavit. All these things were Greek to 
me—and worse than Greek, for I knew that pretty well 
—and I had to learn them by humiliatingly slow expe- 
rience. 

It is ignorance of this kind prolonged into business 
and public life.that causes administrators of public af- 
fairs to make mistakes of the most absurd and disastrous 
character. A schoolboy, properly instructed in the fun- 
damentals of business law, would be proof against such 
blunders as have been repeatedly made by the municipal 
administrators of intelligent communities. As matters 
now stand, what may be called the lay citizen, from a 
legal standpoint, sustains about the same relation to the 
well informed lawyer that the old-time worshiper sus- 
tained to the priest or clergyman—a relation, namely, of 
utter ignorance and dependence. Ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred to-day go to a lawyer to have offices per- 
formed for them which are really as simple as saying 
one’s prayers, and as essentially personal and private and 
inexpensive, did one but realize it. In my opinion, the 
remedy for such primitive, childlike ignorance and de- 
pendence lies in early and progressive education in prac- 
tical business law. The rudiments, the fundamentals of 
the common law, especially the common law in its appli- 
cation to business affairs, ought to be taught in our pub- 
lic schools. Can it be that the penny-wise, pound-fool- 
ish influence of lawyers upon school boards has anything 
to do with the present entire lack of such instruction? 
Is the lawyer afraid that, if our American youth get too 
much practical information in the schools, they will cease 
when they become citizens to come to him for marketable 
advice about the simplest matters of business law? 
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The Individual Child: His Education. 


By Supt. F. E. SPAULDING, Passaic, N. J. 
Fundamental Principles and General Propositions. 


(1) Educating is directing growth, Growth is from 
within, and is the fundamental principle of life; direc- 
tion is imposed, directly or indirectly, from without, and 
is unavoidable and unceasing. 


(2) It is a great mistake to think that education is 
limited to the school-room and to school hours, or even 
to these with the addition of the home and the church ; 
and that the teacher, parents, and minister are the only 
educators. It is no less a mistake for the teacher to 
think that only the education of the school-room concerns 
her. Every part of the environment, animate or inani- 
mate, conscious or unconscious, which exerts any influ- 
ence on a child, affects that child’s growth; and hence 
is a factor in that child's education. And there is 
one resultant, and only one of all the educational influ- 
ences brought to bear on the child, viz.: the educated 
child,—be his education good or bad, efficient or ineffi- 
cient. And since the efficiently educated child is the 
true aim of the teacher, it is unsafe to ignore any of the 
educational factors which are operating strongly, whether 
favorably or unfavorably, toward that end. 


(3) Every child’s education began generations and 
ages before that child entered the school-room. The 
stream of life which culminates in man has pushed its 
way upward thru many devious paths ; certain of these, 
as a result of long and oft-repeated passage, under the 
conservative influence of heredity, have become the 
beaten roads of human progress, along which every indi- 
vidual must pass as he is educated from the single living 
cell up to the level of mature life ; in technical language, 
ontogenesis recapitulates phylogenesis. This recapitu- 
lation is greatly abridged, but is a law of mental as well 
as physical growth ; a law, however, which is subject to 
considerable modification in every individual, but to com- 
plete violation in none. So, in a very general way, the 
fundamental lines of the educational history of every in- 
dividual are predetermined and may be foreknown and 
formulated in general laws ; these laws are expressive of 
the periodicity and asymmetry of growth. 


(4) Inward tendencies to grow, their kind, variety, 
strength, time of awakening and persistence, tho follow- 
ing general laws in detail, are peculiar to each child. 
Each organ and function of the body and the soul has its 
nascent period, its period of maximum growth. This 
period of natural growth is the period when direction 
from without imposed upon the organ or function con- 
cerned is most effective. It is the teachable period. 
Hence, these growth periods must determine largely the 
duties of the teacher. 


(5) Individuals alone are educated ; a class is educated 
only as the individuals composing it are educated. Indi- 
viduals alone can be taught ; a class can be taught only 
as the individuals composing it are taught. 


(6) The sameenvironment acts differently on different 
children and elicits different reactions ; conversely, dif- 
ferent environments act differently on the same child and 
elicit different reactions from him. Hence, in either, 
case, the resultant education is different. The teacher's 
function is that of furnishing and adapting environment 
to the child ; the child's function is to grow. To per- 
form her function successfully, the teacher must know 
thoroly both the child and the environment and the mu- 
tual action and reaction developed. 

(7) The success, the effectiveness of education, is 
measured by the plane of environment into which it ele- 
vates the child, and by the degree of efficiency with which 
the child is enabled to act and to react on that environ- 
ment. : 


(8) Elementary public school education must be chiefly 
general and fundamental, conserving and developing 
those capacities for action and reaction on envirenment 
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which are prerequisites to the accomplishment of all 
worthy special ends. Among the most important of 
these capacities are the following : sound mental and bod- 
ly health, habits of cleanliness in body and mind, truth- 
fulness in word and deed, modest self-reliance, self-con- 
trol, a working knowledge of the various subjects of in- 
struction, and expansive openness of mind and heart. 

(9) True teaching is a profession, requiring for its 
exercise its own peculiar spirit and knowledge. As a 
preparation, which can never become too thoro, this pro- 
fession demands : 

(a) The point of view and knowledge which comes 
from a thoro genetic study of the educational history of 
the race in the broad biological sense, and, in the light 
of that history, especially of the phenomena of physical 
and mental growth of individuals. 

(b) A knowledge of the important factors in the edu- 
cational environment into which the children to be edu- 
cated are born and destined to grow up, and especially of 
such peculiar environment as it is the duty of the school 
to furnish. The former includes both the leading laws 
and the highest ideals of modern society, and the chief 
conditions surrounding each child; the latter, the sub- 
jects of instruction, not only in themselves, but as educa- 
tional instruments. . 

(c) An inexhaustible fund of high intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual ideals, and an abiding, contagious enthusi- 
asm for their realization in human life. 

In the intelligent practice of her profession, the 
teacher must 

(a) Recognize her true function, viz: that of doing 
her part toward directing most effectively and succes- 
fully the growth of each child entrusted to her; and 
conceive aright the real end of her service, viz., truly 
educated boys and girls, men and women. 

(b) In the light of the general laws of growth, she 
must study carefully and constantly, the growth of each 
pupil. 

(c) She must familiarize herself with the chief factors 
of the total educational environment of each pupil. 

(d) She must adapt the environment of the school- 
room to the needs, not the desires, of each pupil, as de- 
termined not alone by that pupil’s phase of development, 
but also by the out-of-school environment in which the 
pupil lives and the manner of his reaction to it. 

(10) The true teacher has forty or fifty problems, each 
a child and his special environment, constantly confront- 
ing her and demanding daily quite as earnest thought as 
the lessons which are to be taught; indeed, the former 
are new every year or oftener, whileethe latter have long 
been more or less well known. 

Each teacher’s true function is primarily to contribute 
her part toward the best solution of these fifty child-en- 
vironment problems ; successful instruction in the facts 
of the various studies is only subsidiary to this end. 
Such instruction is indispensable, however, and simply 
because of this subsidiary relation. 

Sympathetic study of individual children, from this 
broadly educational standpoint, is in itself a constant edu- 
cation to the one who makes it, which will serve more 
than anything else to counteract the narrowing, rutty 
tendencies of teaching lessons, and it cannot fail to con- 
tribute much to the true education of the child. 


The Card Index Recording System. 


Materials* :—The necessary materials for this system 
of records consist of specially prepared 5x 3 guide and rec- 
ord cards, and neat desk-drawer boxes for filing the 
same. 

Three forms of cards have been found to meet all re- 
quirements. First, guide cards in two colors, buff for 
boys, salmon for girls. They record date of birth, place 
of birth, nationality, parent’s name, residence, date ; date 


*In a later number will be given suggestions concerning the 
purchase and cost of materials here indicated. 
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of registry and promotions with under the latter head 
spaces left for dates of promotions, for indicating from 
what grade to what grade, the name of teacher promo- 
ting, and remarks. 

Second, sight and hearing cards, showing name, and with 
spaces for recording the condition of right and left ear 
with date, right and left eye with date, and the name of 
the recorder. 

Third, miscellaneous records, showing name of pupil 
and teacher with date, and allowing for all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous remarks. 


Purpose of the Record System. 


This system in itself is a mere device intended to aid 
in the study of children and their environment from the 
educational standpoint. These card records are simply 
a means, not an end in themselves. The habit of record- 
ing what one sees of importance encourages further ob- 
servation and reflection on that seen ; it also furnishes a 
record for reference much more reliable than the memory, 
a record, too, which may be of great value to others than 
the recorder. The making of this particular record, 
along the lines to be outlined, fixes and holds the atten- 
tion of the teacher where it should be, viz., on the indi- 
vidual child and on the chief factors of the individual 
child’s education. 

Explanations and Directions. 


The guide cards should be filled out as far as possible 
at the beginning of the study of each child. Buff cards 
are for boys, salmon for girls. In the projection at the 
top, write the last name of the child; directly under- 
neath and as close as possible write the given name, or 
names, in full. The boys’ cards are to be placed in the 
box alphabetically, and behind them the girls’ cards, also 
alphabetically. Behind the guide card of each child in- 
sert, as they are written all other cards referring to that 
child. 

A guide and a sight-and-hearing card should be kept 
for each child and the required entries regularly made. 
Special directions will be given for making and recording 
the tests for sight and hearing. (See “‘Sense Organs”). 

The miscellaneous record cards are to be used at 
pleasure for recording anything that seems of sufficient 
importance. The teacher should be careful to place on 
each card her name, the name of the pupil, and the date 
of the record. In the blank space at the upper right 
hand corner may be written a word or two which will in- 
dicate the nature of the record, as “ Headaches,” “ Out- 
side Work,” “ Home Relations,” etc. 

When there is not room on the front of the card to 
complete a single connected record, the back of the card 
should be used too. Use a separate card for each dis- 
tinct record. 

When a.child is transferred to another teacher, all his 
cards should be transferred too; better, when practic- 
able, that the cards precede the child, so that the new 
teacher may be getting acquainted in advance, as it 
were. 

In this way, the recorded history of the child grows 
constantly as he grows, and always accompanies or pre- 
cedes him in his progress thru the schools. How invalu- 
able to the high school teacher would be the real educa- 
tional history of every entering pupil ; a concrete record 
of the pupil’s growth and of all the important factors 
preingien, or hindering that growth from the kindergarten 
age on ! 

The Nature of the Factors to be Recorded. 

All facts should concern either the child or his envir- 
onment and seem to be of educational importance for 
that child. It must be left largely to the judgment of 
each teacher to determine what these facts are in each 
case. A fact of importance for the education of one 
child will, perhaps, be insignificant for that of another. 
The constant exercise of discriminating appreciation of 
educational influences here demanded will be itself of the 
highest educational value to the teacher. Merely for 
suggestion, a considerable list of classified character- 
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istics and factors generally of educational significance 
are appended. 

Cautions.—This device may easily prove valueless, or 
even harmful, if misused. Some cautions for the teacher 
to bear in mind :— . 

1. Always remember that not the satisfaction of your 
curiosity, not the gathering of interesting information 
about your pupils, not even your own development, but 
the better education of every child entrusted to you, is 
the sole end and aim which justifies this work. 

2. Avoid, if possible, the making of any record that 
will be very likely to prejudice against the child the 
teacher who receives it. 

3. Determine yourself not to be prejudiced against 
any child on account of any records which may accom- 
pany him. 

4, Never forget that children are growing, constantly 
changing, and that what is true of a child to-day may 
be far from true to-morrow. Records on any facts or 
characteristics subject to change should never be eon- 
sidered final. 

5. Let your records be of facts, as far as possible of 
fundamental facts, not of apparent facts, much less of 
your personal feelings and impressions. Before making 
any record of a child’s characteristics, favorable or un- 





Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J. 
President of the National Educational Association. 


favorable, it is well to ask yourself whether that child is 
personally agreeable, disagreeable, or indifferent to you. 
Be very careful about recording off-hand that this child 
is “lazy,” that that one “can’t do anything with arith- 
metic,” that a third one “ has no memory,” that another 
one “has no interest in his work and pays no attention 
to instruction,” etc., etc. If these statements are true, 
the facts must be so patent that no written recerd of 
them is necessary. They are surface facets; jou must 
go to the root of the matter. What is wanted is the 
causes of laziness, inability to do anything with arith- 
metic, poor memory, and failure to be interested in 
school work, and to give attention to it. There are 
always good causes underlying these manifestations and 
they can usually be diseovered. These causes are well 
worth recording, but the record is only incidental ; 
knowledge of the cause should usually enable the teacher 
to change the effect. 

6. It is usually better that the children should not 
know that they are being studied in this way and that 
a record is being kept. Beside what the child cannot 
avoid revealing to a careful observer, an abundance of 
important facts can be gathered from conversation be- 
fore and after school, at recess, and in many ways inci- 
dentally. This will help to bring teacher and pupil into 
closer relations. Children appreciate any genuine inter- 
est shown in them or in their affairs. If the teacher 
finds her children uncommunicative, it is probably because 
they distrust her, or feel that she does not sympathize 
with them, is not genuinely interested in them. To 
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really understand the child's life, the teacher must enter 
into it as another child. 

7. Parents whose conception of education and of the 
function of the school differs radically from that here 
outlined, may not at once appreciate the importance of 
this kind of work; some may ridicule it, condemn it, 
even, feeling that the teacher is meddling with affairs 
that are “none of her business.” But when the real 
purpose of this study is understood, when it is seen that 
the teacher is working simply in her professional capacity, 
with the highest welfare of each child at heart, the 
parent will be rare who will not be eager to render 
assistance. The cautious and wise teacher will know 
how to antagonize none and to secure the invaluable co- 
operation of many. 

_Such studies as this, consistently and generally car- 
ried out in a school system, will serve to bring home and 
school closer together, and will do more than anything 
else to educate the community up to higher and truer 
conceptions of education and of the function of the 
teacher and the school. 

(To be continued.) 


we 
Country and City Boys.* 


By WiuuiAm H. Huse, Manchester, N. H. 


Are the country schools superior to the city schools 
in fitting boys and girls for life? Here are a few facts 
concerning country schools: The low wages paid teach- 
ers in this vicinity, averaging not much more than five 
or six dollars a week, gives them, after paying for board, 
about as much as they could earn doing housework. It 
is needless to say that such pay will not secure and keep 
the best teachers. With exceptions, of course, the 
country district teachers are young girls who have had 
little or no preparation for the work and less experience. 
The result is certainly not the best teaching. For the 
average pupil it is intellectual stagnation. There is a 
class, however, that profits by such instruction, or rather, 
lack of it. The exceptional boy who needs to be put 
upon his own resources and is stimulated by solving his 
own problems, makes more advance than he could with 
more assistance. He it is who soon becomes ambitious 
to work in a larger sphere and leaves the country for the 
city. And here I want to claim that itis the exceptional 
country boy that makes his mark, just as it is the ex- 
ceptional city boy who comes to the front. If it is not 
the school that makes the country boy so successful, 
what is it? 

He lives on a farm where there is work to do. He 
gets up early in the morning. There are the chickens 
to feed and the cows to drive to pasture. He returns 
from the pasture with his oxygenated blood flowing 
healthily to his finger tips and an appetite that enables 
him to eat heartily of an abundant and simple breakfast. 
He waiks a long distance to school, studies his lessons 
and walks home to eat heartily of his dinner. The day 
is filled with work that fits him fora life of responsibility. 
Besides this there is abundant opportunity to develop his 
ingenuity. The hencoop needs repairing and he must 
do it with the few tools at his command. The bars are 
broken down and he must hunt for withewood, which he 
has learned to recognize. If none is found he takes a 
birch, twists it and makes the necessary withe. In a 
hundred ways his ingenuity is exercised, which, with the 
habit of work does more to fit him for the practical af- 
fairs of life than anything he could ever get from books. 

How is it with the city boy? He has no chickens to 
feed ; there are no cows to drive to pasture ; there is 
usually no horse. There is no firewood to saw, no kind- 
lings to split ; the coal is shoveled in by thedriver. The 
boy gets up in the morning, eats his breakfast, and goes 
to school. At noon he comes home, eats his dinner, and 
goes back. After school there is nothing to do but eat 
supper before going to bed. The boy is a boarder in his 





*Part of an address. 
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own home. This leaves several hours with nothing to 
do. He has no work, and so plays. The play in itself 
is all right, but the yard is not large enough to hold him, 
It usually takes two or three. When these become too 
small he takes to the street and there meets, of neces- 
sity, more or less evil. He has no work and no respon- 
sibility. 

His mother is, of course, anxious for his welfare, but 
she has her social duties to perform and these often take 
her away from home when her boy needs her care. I 
have seen boys upon the street, on a Friday night, when 
from my knowledge of their superlative piety I was sure 
that both parents were at prayer meeting. They should 
have been at home and had their boys there. 

How is it with the father? He is the bread winner 
and must needs be away from home all day. At night 








State Supt. De'os Fall, of Michigan. (See page 125.) 


he is tired and wants quiet and rest; so he goes to his 
club and remains till bed time; or he belongs to half a 
dozen orders and, of course, must attend the meetings. 
Perhaps he has neither club nor order to attend. He 
then goes to some stable, office, or cigar store and there 
helps decide the weighty questions that vex the nation or 
the state. 

I am not condemning all parents. I have in mind two 
boys with whose parents I was well acquainted. One boy 
has entered the ministry and is making a name; the 
other has entered another profession. These were city 
boys who were neither degenerate nor failures. They 
can be duplicated many times. I see before me a father 
whom | have seen in the high school inquiring about the 
work of his daughter. From what little conversation I 
overheard I learned that he had been in the class-room 
watching her work. It is safe to say that his children 
will not be failures. 

This brings us to the remedy for the present state of 
affairs. Some would put it upontheschools. There are 
some things that the schools can do. The work of the 
country home can be imitated, to some extent, by manual 
training, of which there should be more rather than less. 

Not much of the problem, however, can be solved by 
the school. It belongs to the home. There are three 
institutions that have to do with the training of our 
children—the public school, the church, and the home, 
and the greatest of these is the home. Any dream of 
the future that displaces the home by the school, the 
church, or any other institution is anightmare. The in- 
dividual cases I have cited show what the home can do 
with this problem, and that it will be so solved in the 
future I confidently expect. 


The National Educational Association will meet at Detroit, 
July 8 to 12. 

Meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Chicago, 
February 26-28. 
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Principles of Fireproof Construction. 


The best school-houses in our more progressive com- 
munities are carefully fireproofed. Every one of the 
handsome new buildings which Mr. Snyder has designed 
for the New York board of education is built up ona 
structure of steel - beams, and has floors, partitions, and 
columns that are as thoroly fireproofed as any sky- 
scraper of lower Broadway. Indeed it would seem to be 
almost high crime to erect a school-house in a great city 
and not insure the inmates, so far as is humanly possible, 
against the dangers of conflagration and collapse. Ade- 
quate fireproofing adds to the expense of school-build- 
ings something like twenty per cent., but it also adds to 
their permanence ; and, when human life is at stake, 
the question of extra expense ought to be eliminated. 

A statement, in non-technical language, of a few of the 
principles that govern modern fireproof construction 
will be interesting to the general reader. 


The True Function of Fireproofing. 


At the outset there is a popular misconception to re- 
move. Many people suppose that if a building is com- 
posed entirely of incombustible materials it is fireproofed. 
Nothing is further from the truth. It is conceivable 
that a school-house might be built entirely of steel and 
brick; that its floors might be laid in cement; that 
there might be almost no wood work anywhere used in 
its construction ; even the wooden desks might be elim- 
inated. Such a building could not of itself catch fire ; 
but in case of a conflagration next door it would come 
tumbling down on account of the action of the heat upon 
the steel construction. 

That is what fireproofing means: It is the protection 
of steel construction against the injurious action of heat 
and corrosion. 

Strong as are steel girders and beams at an ordinary 
temperature, they lose their strength when subjected to 
any extremity of heat. The balance of loads and sup- 
ports in a modern building is a very delicate affair and is 
easily disturbed. A column of steel which has to sup- 
port a weight of thousands of tons will not, at a very high 
temperature, support its own weight. To raise its tem- 
perature even a few hundred degrees, as may easily hap- 
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pen in case of a slight interior conflagration is to weaken 
its supporting power in a dangerous degree. 

Add to this loss of supporting power the fact that 
steel expands when heated; that beams and girders 
push and thrust when heat is applied in a fashion that 
makes sudden collapse of the whole structure probable— 
and you have good reasons for not trusting to ordinary 
“ mill construction” in a building that holds a thousand 
or two thousand school children. The case of a New 
York bank building with ordinary unprotected steel skel- 
eton, which suffered utter collapse from the burning of 
another building forty feet away is a significant warning. 

Fireproofing, then, is the protection of the steel frame 
from the action of high heat and from corrosion. Ifthe 
structural elements of a building are properly encased 
with fireproofing material, the presence of considerable 
quantities of combustible matter in rooms, tho very un- 
desirable, need give no alarm so far as the safety of the 
complete structure is concerned. The combustibles of a 
single apartment may easily be destroyed without any 
damage to other portions of the building. 

Forms of Fireproofing. 

Avery elementary form of fireproofing occurs in nearly 
every steel building. The exterior walls of brick and 
stone cover a considerable proportion of the structural 
parts and serve as a valuable protection. Thereare left, 
however, great points of danger in case of fire, such as 
the floors, the columns, and the partitions. 

For the efficient insulation of these elements there is 
on the market a great number of preparations and de- 
vices. The test of their being fireproof is that they shall 
successfully withstand the highest temperatures that are 
obtained in actual conflagrations (2,000 to 2,300 degrees 
Fahrenheit) and that they shall also retain their strength 
and resist disintegration when suddenly cooled by a 
stream of water. Otherrequirements are that a material 
shall be inexpensive, light, a non-conductor of heat ; it 
should also not discolor plaster. 

No material as yet found fills all these requirements 
perfectly, but many of the substances that are dealt in 
meet them to such a degree that they may fairly be 
considered as fireproof. 

The materials, omitting patented or secret processes 
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group themselves into four general classes : 

1, Cinder concrete, made of high-grade Portland ce- 
ment, sand and anthracite cinders. Rather heavy but 
possessing high fire and water resisting efficiency. 

2. Burnt clay products. Ordinary and hollow brick, 
porous terra cotta, etc. Solid brick is very heavy ; the 
other preparations are extensively employed. 

3. Plaster of Paris composition. This is known to 
be an excellent non-conductor of heat. When wood 
shavings are incorporated it is very light. 

4, Ordinary stone concrete. Very heavy, but capable 
of standing high temperature. 

Methods or Systems. 

The treatment of floors with fireproof material has 
given architects and engineers a great deal of trouble. 
can are three general ways of constructing a fire-proof 

oor. 

1. Monolithic construction. 

By this is meant the use of a single piece of material 
in the form of a flat slab or a solid segmental arch, be- 
tween or over the steel floor beams. The material is 
generally placed in position while in a plastic state and 
allowed to harden over a temporary wood or permanent 
metal centering. For this plan is claimed the advantage 
that there is no thrust; that is to say, the segmental 
monolith is not a true arch at all and exerts no lateral 
but only a downward pressure on its abutments. 

2. The use of real arches, either segmental or flat. 
As the Arabian proverb has it, “ the arch never sleeps.” 
It always exerts a lateral thrust, which in the case of 
these floors, has to be guarded against by tying the beams 
with especial carefulness. Flat arches are very exten- 
sively employed. 

3. Constructions with light metal constituents. This 
means the use in flat arches or flat slabs of rods, bars or 
meshes of metal. The reason why such insertions are al- 
ways made in the lower section of the material is appar- 
ent if you consider the question of compression and 
tension in a beam. In any beam that is supported at 
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either end the material in the upper portion tends to be 
compressed while that on the lower side tends to be 
pulled apart by the sagging of the beam. Now all the 
fireproofing materials are stronyer in compression than 
in tension. There is therefore sound reason in strength- 
ening the portions of the material that are subject to 
tension. 

The fireproofing of floor surfaces is perhaps the most 
difficult problem in the various systems ; the protective 
covering of vertical columns and pilastersis, however, not 
less important. The ideal system of fireproofing is one 
in which all the structural iron is thoroly covered. 

There are two ways of doing this. The exposed iron 
work may be incased with the same materials as are used 
in the floors; there may, for instance, be monolithic 
constructions forming a solid continuous protection 
around the columns. The other plan allows the ordin- 
ary materials of finish and veneering to be utilized ; 
under this head come natural or artificial stone, sheet 
metal, cement, plaster, and combinations of these. A 
favorite material because of its economy is plaster 
on wire lath. This ought always to be furred so that 
there will be air space between the plaster and the iron 
member to render the transmission of heat possible only 
thru radiation. 

One other general principle should be specially noted. 
Fireproofing material should, so far as possible, be 
massed about the beams or girders to be protected. It 
is a defect in many systems that the material is evenly 
distributed thruout the space between beams; this is 
not in the direction of economy and is bad in that it fails 
to afford adequate protection. 

A special discussion of some of the most prominent 
systems of fireproofing follows in the department of 
School Equipment. Aside from the practical value to 
every superintendent and principal of a knowledge of 
these methods it is a matter of general intelligence to 
understand something of the principles governing the 
construction of the marvelous buildings of to-day. 


W. Ashby, Arch, Orion C. Scott, Supt. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational gupply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hd:tor of THe 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 








Methods of Fireproofing. 


The Roebling System. 


The fireproofing devices employed by the well-known Roebling 
Construction Company, of New York and Trenton, are the re- 
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settle. It can break if the material of which it is composed is 
lacking in elasticity ; but experience has shown that the con- 
crete preparation employed in the Roebling system possesses 
great elasticity. 

Another point in favor of the Roebling arched construction 
is that it keeps the entire section in compression. The maxi- 
mum strength of the concrete is thus secured and there is no 
need to resort to light metal elements in the construction. 

The permanent wire centering is a feature that appeals 
strongly to builders. It is put in place before the concrete is 
laid on and is allowed to remain. Superfiuous water in the 
concreting easily drips thru it and thus the conditions are fa- 
vorable to rapid drying. The lives of workmen who have fallen 
have repeatedly been saved by this centering. The Roebling 
system in other parts of tae building than the floors is the re- 
sult of careful study and tests. The partitions, whether solid 





employ of John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. The various 
forms of arched and flat construction employed have been 
carefully worked out according to engineering principles, 
and the material used—a combination of high-grade Portland 
cement, sand, and the residue of anthracite coal consumed in 
steam boilers—has been subjected to the severest possible 
tests. 

The two designs shown on this page speak for themselves. 
In System A the arch construction is seen. The wire cloth 
upon which the Portland cement concrete is laid is stiffened by 
woven-in steel rods. When the concrete hardens it forms a 
monolith with abutment against the lower flanges of the steel 
beam. The ceiling is formed by a series of rods attached to 
the lower flanges by patent clamps. Under them is laced the 
Roebling wire lathing. This construction produces a ceiling 


or hollow, are light and vermin proof, and possess sound-confin- 
ing quality. There are schemes of furring and wire lathing as 
a foundation for ornamental plaster effects. Perhaps the 
most remarkable architectural triumph of this system is seen 
in the elliptical groined arches of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, New York, which were produced by the Roebling sys- 
tem of furring and wire lathing. 

At the offices of the Roebling Company it was stated that 
the cost of their fireproofing has been brought down to such a 
figure that it is within reach of school people in the construc- 
tion even of the more modest types of school-houses. 


A Missing Link in Fireproofing 


One point of weakness in most fireproof buildings lies in the 
fact that the doors are of inflammable material]. In case of 











which cannot settle and which cannot discolor the plaster that 
is laid upon it. 

i In System B a flat constructionisshown. A light iron frame- 
work, imbedded in concrete, spans the interval between the 
iron beams in the form of a slab. The same ceiling construc- 
tion may be employed in this as in the foregoing system. This 
method of construction is mtended to meet the requirements 
of a light low-priced floor with wide spacing of beams. 

The great advantage claimed for the Roebling method of 
dealing with floors is that there is no settling of arches. Asa 
building grows old, little changes take place which cause the 
arches, whether flat or segmental, to settle. The result ap- 
pears in cracks and gaps, both in floor and in ceiling, invari- 
ably appearing over or under the iron beams. A segmental 
arch of concrete, being a monolith, or single piece, cannot 
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fire an open doorway acts as a flue and is an element of extreme 
danger. Especially is this true when a fire breaks out in a 
building adjacent to the fireproof structure. 

As a corrective of this danger a fireproof door has lately 
been put upon the market under the name of Richardson’s 
Patent Fireproof Door. It is accepted by the New York 
building department as a necessary part of fire-proof con- 
struction. 

Some points about these doors are as follows: They are 
handsome in appearance, being of plated duplex copper. They 
cannot warp, shrink, sag or swell, and have no joints to pull 
apart. They are reasonable in price and are much lighter and 
more usable than the solid iron doors which are used for office 
vaults. This door is made by the Fireproof Door Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Terra Cotta Fireproofing. 

At the establishment of Henry Maurer & Son, 420 East 23rd 
street, New York, stands a flat arch with a span of twenty 
feet, loaded with 510 pounds to the square foot. For months 
builders and contractors have been dropping in to view it 
with surprise and admiration. It is a marvel of construction. 

After a test of several months, heavily loaded all the time, 
it showed a deflection of but 9-16 of an inch and, when the 
load was removed, it sprang back to its original position. Such 
is the toughness and elasticity of burnt clay. 

The architectural peculiarity of this arch is that it has no 
keystone, at least none of a recognizable type. The terra 
cotta blocks of which it is composed are of a uniform size. 
They are held in place by what may, in a Hibernian way, be 
termed distributed keystones of steel. 

As may be seen from the accompanying illustration the 
blocks are kept up in the greatest rigidity by iron T rods. 

This form of arch, which is subject to patents, affords a very 
novel device in fireproof construction, dispensing with iron 
beams and girders. It gives a flooring that is about twelve 
inches deep and of the best type of fireproofing. Both ceiling 
and floor are provided for without any iron beams or wire 
gauzes. The floor needs no filling and the ceilings are all 
ready for plastering. Partitions can be erected on any part 
of the arch, either lengthwise or across. This is the latest 
addition to the numerous and excellent arrangements employed 
by Henry Maurer & Son in their exploitation of terra cotta 
as a fireproofing material. 

A word about terra cotta may be in point: Many of the 
leading architects in the country believe strongly in it as the 
most usable fireproof substance. Mr. John M. Carrére, for 
instance, of the firm of Carrére and Hastings, says that in his 
practice he uses nothing but terra cotta for fireproofing pur- 
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poses. The only danger with it is that many architects use it 
too sparingly for safety, and thus subject the whole system to 
condemnation. It must be used so as to protect the entire 
steel frame. 

Cost of Construction. 

Terra cotta fireproofing is not expensive. Good builders 
find that it adds to the cost of a building not more than 
between ten and twenty per cent. There are few communities 
that could not afford to stand for this added cost for the sake 
of the safety of their children. 


Forms of Terra Cotta. 

The various forms and shapes of burnt clay that are used in 
modern buildings are becoming very familiar. We see them 
in every building that is in process of constructior. The 
Maurer firm finds that the porous terra cotta products are in 
great demand on account of their lightness and their sound- 
deadening and vermin-proof qualities. Nails can be driven in- 
to this material and plaster can be applied with admirable re- 
sults. At the same time it is exceedingly tough and durable. 

The method of manufacture is interesting. Kaw clay is 
mixed with sawdust or other combustible material. Subjected 
to intense heat, ranging as high as 3,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the combustibles are all consumed, leaving the brick or tile 


rous. 

The hollow bricks, of solid and of porous terra cotta, come 
in a great variety of shapes adapted to different forms of con- 
struction. There are special kinds for furring walls and par- 
titions, for fireproofing iron columns, for roofs and hanging 
ceilings. All these matters of detail, tho they cannot be given 
here, ought to be carefully looked into by building committees ; 
and there is no place where they can be studied to greater ad- 
vantage than in the catalog, or better still, at the yards of 
Henry Maurer & Son. 
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Asbestos Preparations. 

As is well-known the fibrous mineral asbestos is incombustible, 
acid-proof, and practically mdestructible. As a fire-proofing 
medium it is rapidly growing into favor. Every yearsees new 
uses to which it can be put. 

In particular the energetic H. W. Johns Manufacturing 
Company, New York, is exploiting the possibilities of its as- 
bestos wares with results that are simply astonishing. Even 
to mention the names of the preparations they have brought out 
would require a great deal of space. 


Asbestic Wall Plaster 


easily takes rank as one of their most valuable compounds for 
use in school buildings. The objections to ordinary plaster are 
too well-known to need comment. It was therefore a step in 
advance when the Johns people discovered three years ago that 
the Canadian asbestos which they employ can be worked into 
an admirable plaster by the addition of a small percentage of 
rock jime. 

In any building, even if already structurally fireproofed, the 
use of asbestic as a wall plaster is a guarantee of additional 
safety. The substance is, moreover, used as fireproof filling. 
Indeed it is claimed that asbestic has qualities of lightness and 
permanence that are going to make it the most popular filler 
on the market, whether it is used for partitions, columns, or 
floor spaces. It is of a tough, fibrous, and a felt-like nature ; 
it has remarkable qualities of clinging to smooth surfaces, such 
as iron work; it is an admirable non-conductor of heat, and, 
when applied to steel construction, serves to prevent danger- 
ous expansions and contractions. 

As asbestic is a felt, it is a non-conductor of sounds and is 
therefore of great usefulness in the schools. Its sound-confin- 
ing properties are excellent. Add to all the foregoing ad- 
vantages the facts that asbestic 
is comparatively inexpensive,— 
not dearer than high-grade plas- 
ters ; that it can be spread over 
wood laths as well as over wire 





Section of Herculean Arch. 


lathing ; that it is susceptible 
of the greatest variety of orna- 
mentation ; and you get a ma- 
terial for school construction 
use that certainly merits serious 
consideration. 


Asbestos Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 


Another use of asbestos which the Johns Company has ex- 
ploited with great thoroness and success is in the preparation 
of coverings for pipes and boilers. The loss of heat from un- 
protected pipes in most buildings is little short of appalling. 
The necessity of economizing in this direction is universally 
recognized. 

Here are the marks of a good covering : (1) It should prevent 
radiation of heat,—and as white surfaces radiate least, it 
should be painted white ; (2) it should be composed of a good 
non-conductor of heat ; (3) it should be calculated to stop the 
air circulation which carries away large quantities of heat by 
convection. 

To meet these requirements the Johns Company has made not 
one, but several different coverings, each adapted to some par- 
ticular conditions of heating. One of these effective prepara- 
tions that is comparatively inexpensive is the Asbestocel Sec- 
tional Pipe Covering, which is here shown in section. This is 
a cellular pipe comprising a multitude of little pockets of air. 
The way the corrugationsrun around the pipe should be noted. 
If they ran lengthwise there would be long ducts in which a 
circulation of air would be possible; running concentrically 
they imprison little loops of air space. 

The Asbesto-Sponge Felted Sectional Covering is another 
interesting product. Some time ago it was discovered that 
there is an adhesive attraction between asbestos and common 
sponge. The result is a light porous covering that can be 
applied to any part of a steam plant. It comes in cylinders, cut 
longitudinally, which can be readily “sprung ” over the pipe. 

These are only two of the many coverings made by this 
company. A most remarkable test of their fireproof quality 
occurred in the great fire that destroyed a portion of the works 
of the Standard Oi] Company at Bayonre, N.J, last July. 
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The Asbesto-Sponge Felt Sectional Covering. 


After the fire is was found that the asbestos fire-felt coverings 
of the pipes leading from the boiler-house, standing in the 
midst of charred ruins and twisted iron work were quite un- 
scathed. 


The Keasbey Magnesia Coverings. 


The Keasbey Magnesia Coverings are composed of carbonate 
of magnesium (85%) with which is mixed about fifteen per 
cent. of asbestos fiber as a bond. The result is a cellular sub- 
stance that is only about 7 per cent. matter by volume. The 
remaining 93 per cent. is imprisoned air ; this, of course, makes 
it of very great value as a non-conductor. It occurs in sec- 
tions neatly bound by Japanned iron bands and painted white. 
So light is this covering that it in no way overloads any vessel 
or pipe to which it is applied. 

This covering can be fitted to steam pipes and, in the form 
of Magnesia Blocks, to hot-water boilers. The actual saving 
in fuel when all exposed surfaces are covered is from 15 to 25 
per cent. {nthe case of the schools of a good-sized town or 
city this means a tidy sum of money annually. 

Where the ordinary furnace system is used the hot air ducts, 
as well as the furnace itself, can be encased in magnesia 
blocks and the cellar be thus kept cool while the heat is deliv- 
ered into the rooms as rapidly as it is produced. The coolness 
of the air in the cellar is an important factor in ventilation. 
For a furnace to throw out thru the hot air ducts large vol- 
umes of comfortably heated air a first requisite is that there 
should be a good cold air intake. There is no economy in heat- 
ing the cellar. 

The Magnesia Sectional Coverings are made by Robert A. 
Keasbey, Buffalo and New York. 


ag 
The program arranged for the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Chicago, Feb. 26-28, which was 
printed in full in ‘‘ The School Journal” Jan. 26, indicates 
that the meeting will be one of the most important in the 
history of the N. E. A. There ought to be a rousing good 
attendance 
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A Model Drinking Fountain. 
By Cares W. Hawkins, Amityville, L. I. 


The question of school sanitation is as important as it is re- 
cent. Great progress has been made in many directions. Heat- 
ing, ventilating, etc., have hitherto received nearly all the at- 
tention, while the matter of providing pure water in a cleanly 
way, for the pupils, has been ‘generally neglected. Providing 
pure water is as important as providing pure air. 

The old time arrangement of a pail and a tin dipper is not 
advocated at the present time, tho there are many schools that 
still use this antiquated method of furnishing drinking water. 
But there are many well built and well equipped schools that 
have a single cup at the faucet and seem satisfied with the pro- 
vision, tho scores of children use the cup, one after the other. 
Suppose, as is often the case, there is one cup for each 100 chil- 
dren ; it will be but a short time before the cup is filthy, and 
no amount of hurried rinsing will purify it and remove the 
danger of contagion. I have known schools in which many of 
the children would go all day without drinking rather than use 
the contaminated cups ; while others would drink from sheer 
necessity and bewail their lot in having to follow all others, 
white or black, dirty or well kept, 

Any arrangement in schools for drinking should have the 
following requisites:— 

1. There should be an ample supply of pure water. 

2. Devices should be provided so that one need not have to 
drink “after” another. 

3. There should be means for satisfying the thirst of a 
great many in a short time. Suppose twenty or forty pupils 
come into the building just at school time, desiring a drink. 
With the cup system where each must rinse before drinking, 
how long would it take this number to drink? Any school man 
can readily answer and will recall the confusion likely to result. 

4, The drinking apparatus should be placed where it can be 
under the easy and direct supervision of the teachers. 

The drinking fountain, recently put into the Amityville (L. 
I.) union school, meets these four requirements completely. 
The plan is as follows: (See illustrations.) 

There is a marble slab 10 ft. by 14 ft., by 14 inches, beveled 
on the edges, and so countersunk that the lowest part of 
the upper surface is in the exact center of the slab. This is 
placed horizontally on three nickel standards, so that it is 24 
ft. from the floor, and perfectly level. The back of the slab 
rests against the wall, and has as a back piece another slab of 
the same length, but thinner and narrower. Connected with 
the water pipe in the basement are six small upright nickel 
pipes, penetrating the horizontal slab at equal intervals of 
space. The small pipes each terminate in a small cup-shaped 
expansion which rises 3 inches above the surface of the marble. 
From the center of these cuplike forms the water bubbles con- 
stantly with the force desired (being regulated by a stopcock 
in the main pipe) and it is from these bubbling centers that 
the children drink the water without touching their lips to the 
cups. The waste runs to the center and is thence conducted to 
a separate cess-pool. 

The constantly flowing water keeps cool and pure. As it 
bubbles up and over the sides of the “cups,” it carries away 
whatever refuse may have been left by one who has drunk, 
before another can drink ; as may be shown by dropping small 
particles on the water and noticing that they are immediately 
carried away. This obviates any possible contamination. 

There being six bubbles, six children are able to drink at 
once ; twenty-four may drink in a minute, and thus the whole 
number of those who may be thirsty at any one time can be 
satisfied rapidly. 

The fountain is situated on the first floor in the main hall, 
between the boys’ and the girls’ entrances, and therefore is 
easily under the control of the teachers. _ 

This unique fountain was made to order from plans drawn 
according to the instruction of the board of education and is 
probahlv the only one of its kind in the Tnited States. 
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A Vise for Wood Workers. 


The new Sheldon Wood Workers’ Vice which is here shown 
is one that is specially adapted for the manual training room. 
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It is claimed to be the cheapest, strongest, simplest, 
and most easily operated vise on the market. Its 
thrust is a full 3-16 of an inch and this thrust can be 
taken up by giving the handle one-half turn. The en- 
tire vise weighs twenty pounds and is so constructed 
as to stand the abuse of the inexperienced student. 
It is also adapted for such work as finishing the edges 
of table tops and doors. The jaws are seven inches 
wide and will take in seven inches of work. The vise 
is so simple that a very small boy can operate it. Made 
by the Orr and Lockett Hardware Company, Chicago. 


On Keeping Clippings. 

If the present literary era ever receives a distinctive name, 
it ought to be called “The Clipping Bureau Age.” Very few 
literary workers are able to dispense with clippings from the 
daily and weekly press. The newspapers are full of matter 
that hits everybody who is preparing a book, a magazine ar- 
ticle, a lecture, a course of study. The superintendent or 
principal who does not make use of clippings, if any such there 
be, is hopelessly behind the times. 

The great problem with most workers who gather this sort 
of material is how to preserve it. The old-fashioned scrap- 
book is cumbersome, inconvenient, and expensive. When a 
clipping has been used or has ceased to be timely, it ought to 
be discarded ; but the scrap-book does not allow this. 

Alphabet files have been on the market for some time. They 
are objectionable to many people in that they require a great 
deal of shelf room and may go unfilled for years. 


The Clipping File. 


is the name given to an excellent device for filing and classify- 
ing the mass of material that every literary craftsman who 
has once begun to collect is overwhelmed with. 

The material outfit is this: There is a good strong case with 
a front in imitation of leather. So far as Jooks go, it is an 
addition to one’s library. The case is open behind. 

Inside are paper pockets made of jute cardboard, of a unique 
and very convenient form. The clipping can be easily slipped 
in and out, and will stay in place while the pocket is closed. 

A very simple device this. It has its advantages. 

The pockets are much more convenient than ordinary en- 
velopes for slipping clippings in and out. Then, too, you can 
peep in at the contents without removing them. The topic of 
the clipping contained within is to be written in such a place 
on the pocket that it can be read without removal from the 
case; but if the pocket has to be removed, there is no diffi- 








upon another. 
If there were nothing but what has already been described 


this clipping file would be a boon to the collector. Everything 
is there for those who are satisfied with a rough-and-ready sys- 
tem of filing. For those, however, who want a more elaborate 
scheme, the clipping file provides a topical scheme of classifica- 
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tion. This is printed on the pockets. Suppose your general 
subject is architecture. On Pocket No. 4 you will find a list 
of subdivisions that will be of great assistance in classifica- 
tion. You can start in with a few clippings on one of these 
subdivisions and extend your collection in various architectural 
directions. A great advantage of this plan over that of al- 
phabetical classification is that you can see at a glance the 
various relations of your subjects. For instance, the subjects 
of music, musical instruments, drawing, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture lie side by side. 

It is, however, to be understood that the system of classifi- 
cation is only a suggestion. You take it or leave it, according 
as you need it. Each user can develop the system of classifi- 
cation that seems to him to be most usable. Made by the 
Clipping-File Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Chautauqua Literary File. 


Another interesting scheme of classification is provided by 
the Chautauqua Literary File. As a matter of mechanical con- 
struction this consists of a series of ten portfolios which stand 
on an ordinary book-shelf, table, or desk. Each portfolio is 
73x14x10} inches in size and weighs three-quarters of a pound. 
The contents are protected from dust, moisture, and fading 
because the edges are practically air tight and each portfolio 
is provided with double folding lids which are held securely 
when closed by a patent fastener. The large lid, when opened, 
serves as a lap table for use at conventions and other places 
where there are no conveniences for writing. The smaller lid 
forms a handle by which to hold the file. The portfolio is 
strongly made and is covered both inside and out with black 
morocco finishings. 

Inside there are six removable receptacles so made that ma- 
teria] can be readily put in or taken out. They hold their 
contents securely. These 
receptacles are firmly 
bound in the case by a 
metal post. They are, 
however, released when 
the smaller lid is lifted 
so that the order may 
be changed, part of 
them be removed or 
others added. Above 
the first receptacle in 
the metal post of each 
case there is a contents 
card, made of a different color from the receptacles to distin- 
guish it more readily from them. 

In the literary classification there are four steps: subject, 
sub-division, sections, and topic. Each case files seventy-two 
different topics. These can be arranged alphabetically and 
entered in the seventy-two prepared spaces on the colored con- 
tents card. It is then necessary only to open the large lid to 
see what is inside; a cross .reference system shows exactly 
where the desired topic is to be found. On the back of each 
receptacle is a reference chart on which readings in thirty-four 
different magazines or books may be noted. Thus each file pro- 
vides for seventy-two topics with over 200 reading references, 
and a complete set provides for 720 topics with over 2,000 
references. Educational Specialty Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Colored Crayon Pencils. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has published an inter- 
esting leaflet descriptive of the advantages of their colored 
crayon pencils in school work. These pencils have been 
brought to practical perfection in the last few years. They 
possess uniform quality, plus vividness and variety of color. 

The announcement is illustrated with two very charming 
drawings made by young children in Philadelphia public schools 
Prof. W. A. Mason, director of drawing in Philadelphia, heartily 
recommends the crayons, especially for use in the elementary 
grades. 



































A Device for Arithmetical Drill. 

The Borden-Wallace number board is intended for use in the 
first five grades of public schools. The novelty of the arrange- 
ment arouses the interest of the pupil and holds his attention. 

The construction of the device is as follows: The figures 
are printed in alternate red and black colors upon six endless 
straps that move upon two sets of rollers. Numbers are used 
to designate the straps. No. 1 contains the numbers from 0 
to 4; No.2 the numbers from 0 to 6; No. 8 the numbers 
from 0 to 8, etc. 

You can use four straps at once. The order of the straps 
may be changed or any one may be removed and another sub- 
stituted. All the straps may move together two may 
move together, or thev may be moved independently. Be- 
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tween the endless straps are strips of blackboard. Upon 
these may be placed the numerical signs (+ — x =) in 
chalk. The figures are 1x14 inches so that they can 
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The Borden-Wallace Number Board. 


readily be seen across the room. Each strap contains twenty- 
six figures. They may be moved upwards or downwards 
by means of a knob upon the roller. 

A few of the many uses of the board may be here suggested. 
The columns are very useful for addition. Beginning at the 
right each column is more difficult to add than the preceding. 
Thus in ungraded schools, two, three, or four classes may add 
at once. Classes may work across the number board from left 
to right or from right to left. Again the right hand straps 
may represent units’ place, the next representing tens, etc. 
With such numbers addition or subtraction may be performed. 
As the figures are printed in red and black, fractions may easily 
be formed by letting one color represent the numerator and 
the other the denominator and vice versa. There are also 
numerous exercises in multiplication and division. In fact the 
ingenious teacher can work out a great many schemes and 
problems of her own. 

‘ excellent device is made by Borden & Wallace, Minturn, 
Jal, 


Prang Traveling Exhibition. 


A memorable exhibit of drawing and painting done in public 
schools under the Prang system was held at the rooms of the 
Prang Educational Company, 3 Eighteenth street, New York, 
January 19. It was’frankly a collection of show work, in- 
tended, as was stated by Mr. W. E. Cochrane, New York, di- 
rector of the company, to illustrate the importance of the idea 
in public school art teaching. As is well known, the Prang 
drawing books give specimen examples of drawing— 
say a dog and a cat on a page—and asks the teacher 
tosee that the blank spaces on the pages are filled 
with animal studies suggested by but not copied from 
the examples. In other words, an exercise in artistic 
invention is called for. 

Now Mr. Cochrane finds that a great many teachers 
fail to secure good results in this work; the artistic 
inventiveness of their pupils is not stimulated. As 
an example, therefore, of what can be done under 
skilful teaching he recently gathered from some of 
the most skilful teachers of the country, specimens 
of what their classes could do in the way of develop- 
ing ideas. The result was a collection of drawings 
that illustrate public school art at its best. Half a 
dozen studies, based upon a single motive, hung side 
by side, suggest the variety of interesting ideas 
that will be called forth when the imagination of 
pupils has been properly aroused. A great many 
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well known educators saw the exhibition in New York. 

The collection has now gone to Bloomfield, N. J., whence it 
will tour the New Jersey cities. It has been promised for Bal- 
timore a little later. 


Other Traveling Art Exhibits. 

The way the Helman-Taylor Art Company, New York, man- 
ages its system of traveling art exhibits is interesting and 
suggestive. It has a collection of 125 reproductions of the 
world’s masterpieces. Along with these goes an illustrated 
catalog which is on sale, at a nominal rate, wherever an ex- 
hibition is held. 

The conditions under which the collection may be sent out 
are two-fold: 

The entire group of pictures may be sent, free of charge, to 
any competent committee which will attend to its proper ex- 
hibition for four days, charging certain admission fees for 
children and for adults. Under this plan it is understood that 
the entire proceeds of the exhibition shall be expended in the 
purchase from the Helman-Taylor Art Company of pictures for 
educational decorative purposes. Unless the proceeds exceed 
a certain sum the committee in charge pays all express charges. 

Under the second arrangement the local committee pays a 
fixed charge for the loan of the exhibit, making its own terms 
of admission and dealing with its surplus, where one appears, 
at its own volition. 

In either case the pictures must be insured and must be re- 
turned in good condition. 

The J. C. Witter Company, New York, is also very much in- 
terested in this work of sending out exhibitions. Their method 
does not require the expenditure of the surplus, where one ap- 
pears, upon Witter pictures, tho ordinarily such money is so 
spent. This company has some dozen exhibitions that are con- 
stantly being sent out. 


The Trade in Vertical Pens. 

“IT am sure, from the conditions of our business,” said Mr. 
William Trevelyan Brown, of the Esterbrook Pen Company, 
“that there is a slight reaction, perhaps temporary, against 
vertical writing. We make, as you know, special pens for ver- 
tical writing. The demand for these has not been so brisk 
this year as formerly, while there have been more sales of the 
pens that are adapted to slant writing. I do not think how- 
ever, that the reaction has gone far. Personally I hopethat it 
will not do so.” 

At the house of Joseph Gillott & Sons, Mr. Henry Hoe said 
that they had not yet noticed any appreciable change in the 
demand for pens, tho it was likely enough there might be new 
conditions before the next school year begins. His sympathies 
are somewhat with the reactionists. ‘The vertical pens are less 
satisfactory from the manufacturers’ point of view, altho they 
have been a great success financially. 


Casts That Will Clean. 


The Alabastro casts are something to which the attention 
of the schools should be called. They can be cleansed with 
water without injury. This is something that cannot be done 
with the cheap plaster product. 

The name alabastro is given to the casts because the material 
used in their composition is alabaster, quarried in Italy. 
Alabaster takes a fine, hard finish closely resembling marble or 
ivory, and is very durable. Details of the original come out 
and are retained very well in alabaster. The example here 
given, Barye’s Lion, shows something of the effect of a cast 
in alabaster. 

These casts are made by Rexford Bellamy & Company, 
Chicago. 
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The American Publishers’ Association. 


Sixty of the foremost publishers of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia are in the association for mutual “ co- 
operation, protection, and advancement,” which was incorpo- 
rated at Albany, January 10, last. This is said to be the first 
association of this kind among American publishers. None of 
the houses given over entirely io text-book publishing are af- 
fected by this movement. 

The prime movers in the new organization were Charles 
Scribner, Col. 8. B. M. Harvey, Daniel Appleton, and George H. 
Mifflin. Mr. Scribner is president and Mr. George P. Brett, of 
the Macmillan Company, secretary. 

Col. Harvey in an interview reported in Geyers’s Stationer 
says: ‘‘ We have organized just like any other line of business, 
to protect and advance our interests and for co-operation. 
There are many ways in which we can do this. We can pull 
together in matters affecting copyrights and in legislation re- 
garding the publishing interests. We also aim to protect the 
rights of authors, encourage authors, and stimulate interest in 
reading. We expect to take every legitimate way.” 


A Text-Book Ruling. 


A case of interest to educators came up recently before the 
California supreme court. It affected the question of text- 
books on penmanship in the public schools of San Francisco, 
and was in brief as follows: 

In June, 1897, the board of education adopted the California 
system of vertical penmanship and made a contract with H. 8. 
Crocker & Company to furnish text-books for a period of four 
years. On June 30, 1899, the board of education adopted the 
Shaylor system of vertical roundhand writing and made a con- 
tract with the publishers, Ginn & Company, to supply the ne- 
cessary text-books. 

J. C. Greene brought suit to prevent the adoption of the 
Shaylor system until after the four years’ contract with the 
Crockers had expired. The Crocker Company and Ginn & Com- 
pany came into the case as interveners. The lower court held 
that the Shaylor or any other system of writing or penmanship 
could not be adopted until after the Crocker contract had ex- 
pired. An appeal was taken by Ginn & Company, and at once 
the supreme court reversed the lower court. 

The supreme court holds that the adoption of the California 
system of vertical penmanship by the board and its contract 
with H. S. Crocker & Company to furnish the books were il- 
legal because due notice had not been published prior to the 
letting of the contract. The board, in June, 1899, was there- 
fore free to adopt the Shaylor or any other system of writing. 








The Kny-Scheerer Company, manufacturers and dealers in 
natural science apparatus, announce that they have removed 
from 17 Park place to 225-233 Fourth avenue, at the corner 
of Nineteenth street, New York. With enlarged space they 
will have facilities for attending to their rapidly increasing 
trade. 


The Sibley & Ducker Company has been incorporated under 
the laws of Maine with a capital of $10,000. 


The Baker & Taylor Company has leased the first loft of the 
building at 33 to 37 East Seventeenth street, facing on Union 
Square. Rapid growth of their business necessitated the 
change. The building to which they remove is already well- 
known to book-lovers, since the Century Company is located 
there. 


The state board of education of Virginia has ordered that 
Maury’s Geography, published in board covers, shall everywhere 
in the state be supplanted by the same geography cloth-bound. 
The better bound books are found to be in the end the more 
economical. 


The Western Publishing House, Chicago, has added to its list 
the Speer Primary Number Chart lately acquired from Bellows 
Brothers. 


The Sadler-Rowe system of teaching bookkeeping has been 
adopted at the Woodward high school, Cincinnati. 


The Elementary edition of The Inductive Geography, published 
by Potter & Putnam comes out February 1. The maps are 
smaller than those used in the ordinary geography ; but, as 
they contain only about one-fourth of the detail, they stand 
out in greater prominence. Many of the illustrations in this 
edition have been specially made from photographs or from 
original drawings. 
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Attention has just been called to a suit which has been filed 
in the United States circuit court at Chicago, Illinois, against 
the Century Seating Company of Chicago. The suit is for the 
infringement of three patents for school desk improvements 
which were granted to F. R. Beal, Allen D Linn, and John 
Aenis, and are numbered respectively 415,601, 416,660, and 
531,686. The school desks made by the Century Seating Com- 
pany are known as the “Century Automatic.” 


The Greenwood School Supply Company, of Greenwood, 0O., has 
changed its name to the National School Supply Company and 
will continue to do a general business. 


The J. C. Witter Company, 123 Fifth avenue, New York, has 
decided to discontinue its retdil store and to devote all its 
energies to the school trade in art books, pictures, charts, and 
other materials. A sale at reduced rates of reproductions 
carried for other houses is now in progress and will be contin- 
ued until April 1. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., has sent out a charming little decorated calendar, a 
symphony in blue-grey and silver. It is well worth writing 
for. 


The Educational Bureau of North Carolina, Charles J.Parker, 
manager, has issued a neat and vigorously written pamphlet 
descriptive of the field for teachers in the South. 


Recent additions to Dr. F. L. Sevenoak’s force at the New 
York office of the Macmillan Company are Messrs. G. R. 
Elisler and T. C. Moorehouse. 


Mr. Henry Theobald, formerly general manager of the 
National Cash Register Company, has resigned, and his resig- 
nation has been accepted. Mr. A. J. Lauver, assistant 
manager, will be in charge of the executive work of the 
company until a general manager has been appointed. 


Mr. Lyman Cornelius Smith, president of the Smith-Premier 
Typewriter Company, has been made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor of France. This honor was conferred upon him by 
the French authorities for his services in the work of perfect- 
ing typewriters. The distinction is the highest that can be 
given in France to a business man, and is one which no wire- 
pulling or influence can secure. Mr. Smith is naturally very 
much gratified at his election. 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, the well-known poet, has taken 
charge of the advertising department of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. As one of the evening papers says, “This is proof 
positive that the literary side of the commercial art of adver- 
tising is exacting.” Mr. Dole has been for years one of the 
most prominent literary men of Boston. He is best known 
perhaps as a student of Omar Khayyam. He was connected 
with the house of T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


Mr. Daniel Van Winkle, so well-known among New York 
bookmen as the representative of the house of Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn, and, after the dissolution of the old firm of 
Thomas R. Shewell & Company, has now allied himself with 
Eaton & Company of Chicago, whom he will represent in the 
metropolitan district. His thousands of friends will congratu- 
late Eaton & Company. 


The Lynchburg, Va., board of education did a very intelli- 
gent thing when they sent Mrs. W. H. Baker, one of their most 
progressive teachers, out to Minneapolis to make a study of 
the system of teaching English literature employed by Prin. 
W. F. Webster, of the East Side high school Mrs. Baker spent 
two weeks in close observation of the details of the methods of 
the school. 

This is a bit of news that is, naturally enough, pleasing to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, who are the publishers of Web- 
ster’s “‘ English : Composition and Literature.” 


The Musical Record begins 1901 with a change in size; it is 
in book form. We do not yet see how the finely printed music 
pages for which it was famous are to be continued. While 
the new form is certainly handy, we shall miss the many pieces 
that we placed on our piano and are still on our music shelves. 
The Record has indeed had a record and an enviable one at 
that. We only wish its future may be as bright as its past; 
and we see no reason why this may not be. There are no pub- 
lishers who have admitted so much brightness into the world as 
the Oliver Ditson people. We suppose to-day, at this hour, 
one million school children are singing from “ Golden Robin,” 
or other of their admirable books. May they eternally pros- 
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Recent Deaths. 


Abner C. Stockin, for many years the representative of the 
Harpers in New England and more lately associated with 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, died Jan.11. Mr. Stockin was 
one of the most interesting personalities in the book business. 
Until he was nearly forty years of age he was a school teacher 
in Maine, his native state. Entering the book business, he 
achieved an almost immediate success, An appreciative letter 
about Mr. Stockin and his work, from the pen of Mr. Warren 
P. Adams, appears on page 124 of this week’s ScHOOL JourR- 
NAL, 


Mr Johann Faber died January 15,at Nuremberg, Germany. 
He was the founder of the celebrated lead pencil factory. 
Twelve years ago he severed his connections with Mr. A. W. 
Faber, and with his sons organized the Faber Manufacturing 
Company. 


Arthur J. Peabody, for many years a member of the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, died in New York, Jan. 13. Mr. 
Peabody was a member of the well-known Peabody family of 
Massachusetts. During his long residence in New York he 
was very prominent in philanthropic work. He was one of the 
incorporators of the Five Points House of Industry and was 
actively interested in other East side missions. 


Emery Cleaves, of the staff of the vigorous house of Lee 
Shepard, Boston, died Dec. 30. Mr. Cleaves was a native of 
Saco, Maine, and was with Lee Shepard, except for a short 
interval after they gave up their retail department, from 1865 
until the date of his death. No man in Boston had a better 
knowledge of all the details of book production, nor was there 
any one who was regarded in a more kindly way by all the 
friends and patrons of his house. 


Charles J. Reed. 


A‘}magnificent type of American manhood, energetic, re- 
sourceful, and kindly, was Mr. Charles J. Reed, vice-president 
of the American School Furniture Company, the report of whose 
death from pneumo- 
nia comes as a great 
shock to his many 
friends and assaci- 
ates. The loss of his 
vigorous personality 
will be keenly felt in 
a business way by the 
company,not less will 
he be missed as a 
friend and compan- 
ion. 

Mr. Reed’s story is 
that of the American 
boy who rose rapidly 
to positions of great 
responsibility. He 
was a native of Chi- 
cago, the son of a 
well-known railroad 
official who died only 
a year ago. After 
graduating from the Chicago high school, in the class of 1877, 
he was offered a place in the school furniture house of Hadley 
Brothers Kane, which a little later became the firm of 
Thomas Kane Company. 

Mr. Reed was soon picked out, by Thomas Kane as a young 
man who was bound to advance and was given work of a very 
responsible nature. In 1886 he removed to Grand Rapids to 
take a position as head of the sales department of the Grand 
Rapids School Furniture Company. In this place he was uni- 
formly successful. He showed a remarkable capacity for the 
details of the business and he always inspired his associates 
with a feeling of confidence. In particular he became the 
right hand man of Mr. G. W. Perkins, the president of the 
company. Within a short time he was elected secretary of the 
company and finally vice-president—a position which he held 
at the time of the consolidation in 1898, 

When the American School Furniture Company was organized 
Mr. Reed was selected s the right man to be general man- 
ager of the sales department with headquarters in New York. 
He moved from Grand Rapids to the metropolis and was 
very happy and successful in his new sphere of manage- 
ment. 

January 1, 1901, he camedown with pneumonia and, in spite 
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of the best medical attendance, sank rapidly. His wife and 
mother were with him at the time of his death. 

Mr. Reed had unusual executive ability conjoined with 
an exceedingly pleasing personality. He was a hard worker 
but was never too busy for acheery word. His business was 
also his pleasure ; no man ever liked his work better. He was 
a typical American business man of the best type. Outside of 
his iife-work he had few interests. No man ever cared less for 
personal prominence and the advertising that comes from it. 
He was a faithful member of the EJks and was domestic in 
his tastes. 


“aie 
_Notes of New Books. 


Something quite new in the way of language lessons has 
been worked out by Dr. W. M. Giffin, of the Chicago normal 
school. After several years of study of the mistakes made by 
children in the use of language, he arrived at the conclusion 
that the reasons for correct usage could be set down from the 
standpoint of the child rather than of the adult. The first step 
in getting rid of incorrect usage is enlightenment. This is 
what his little supplementary reader called Language Read- 
ing Lessons stands for. Itis the first book of its kind ever 
offered to the public. It is also the first book listed by the 
new publishing house of D. A. Fraser & Company, Boston. 


An English Grammar for the Use of Schools, by James M. 
Milne. This new [text-book for grammar and high schools is 
the product of an author who‘has not only. given special atten- 
tion to the subject treated, but has successfully demonstrated 
the value of his method and treatment by thoro, practical use 
in the school-room during his many years of experience as . 
principal of normal schools. 

The book is unusually attractive in appearance, with large, 
clear, open type, sufficiently differentiated to indicate the rel- 
ative importance of the various elements, the marginal head- 
ings being a helpful feature in this respect Its principles, 
rules, inferences, and statements are put forth with a force, 
terseness, and lucidity rarely found in books on this subject. 
The form is also attractive and interesting, relieved of routine 
dullness and mechanical drudgery. The method employed is 
the natural linguistic method; observation is directed, compar- 
ison is instituted, and the pupil’s assent readily follows. The 
method is also the scientific method of language study, the pro- 
cess being the same, in essence, as is employed in a critical 
examination of literature or language. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is the direct- 
ness with which the principles are taught. The pupil who 
studies this grammar will have little to unlearn when brought 
face to face with the grammars of other languages. Taken 
all in all, Milne’s English Grammar presents a luminous and 
inspiring study of the language, which will make it a delight 
to both teachers and pupils. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


Elements of Astronomy, by R. S. Ball. Published by the 
Macmillan Company. Price, 80 cents. This is a little volume 
which will finda hearty welcome among students of astronomy. 
The author treats his subject in a scholarly, yet entertaining 
manner, and the chapters relating to the sun and moon are es- 
pecially interesting. In the former, the author devotes sev- 
eral pages to an account of the spectroscope and its use in re- 
vealing important facts concerning the sun; in the latter, 
special atteation is given to the history of the earth-moon sys- 
tem, according to the tidal theory advanced by Prof. G. H. 
Darwin, of Cambridge. 

In the chapter on Mars, prominence is given to the able ob- 
servations of Mr. Lowell, of the Flagstaff Observatory, who 
has made a special study of this planet. The chapter on Ju- 
piter, refers to Professor Barnard’s discovery of the fifth 
moon of Jupiter. In connection with this fact, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Paris Academy of Sciences on December 
17, 1900, conferred the Janssen gold medal on Prof. E. E. Bar- 
nard, as a reward for this discovery. 

The last few chapters of the book, devoted to an account of 
stars and nebula, and the causes affecting the apparent places 
of the stars, are elaborately illustrated from photographs of 
great value. These include the celebrated cluster in Hercules, 
as photographed by W. E. Wilson; the Milky Way near the 
cluster in Perseus, from a photograph taken by Professor 
Barnard, November 4, 1893, and the great nebula in Androm- 
eda, also photographed by Professor Barnard. 

The book is thoroly up-to-date, and contains the very latest 
facts and theories which have been advanced during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, with regard to this fascinating 
subject. MARY PROCTOR. 
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Activity in the Great Lake Region. 


Chicago continues to be the great experimental center 
in education. Standstill and walking in ruts are un- 
known. While new educational ideas are being dis- 
cussed, admired, and vilipended elsewhere, Chicago goes 
to work on them and lets their merits show themselves. 
At present reorganization of the public school system is 
under way; a new state normal school is to be estab- 
lished within the city limits if Supt. Cooley succeeds in 
keeping the Chicago normal as a municipal institution ; 
at least forty new schools are to be built in the near fu- 
ture; the stock-rooms of the school board are to be 
abolished, and text-books and school supplies to be deliv- 
ered directly to the schools hy the companies of which 
they are purchased; a good bargain has been made in 
leasing school property to Rand, McNally & Company, 
for a four-story, fireproof structure, to cost $400,000 ; 
a committee of boys from the Lewis Champlin school 
presented a plan for securing a playground for them- 
selves and their schoolmates, which was adopted by the 
board, and promises were made that the work should be 
done according to the committee’s own specifications ; 
hereafter all schools will be equipped with dark green 
boards in place of the blackboards of the past; lunch 
counters have been established in the Englewood high 
school and are proving a splendid success. Besides these 
matters, which affect largely the external side alone, 
there are the great departures represented by the Chica- 
go institute, Professor Dewey’s elementary school, and 
Asst. Supt. Speer’s exploitation of the play instinct in 
children. The idea that the common schools might and 
ought to be made social centers surpassing in efficiency 
the neighborhood work now carried on by private philan- 
thropy, is finding nowhere readier response. Great is 
Chicago. 

Michigan and Indizna are discussing the introduction 
of laws providing for the supply of free text-books to 


the school children of these states. The probabilities are 
that both will actually give the books to the children in- 
stead of merely letting them have a gratuitous use of 
them. Itis to be hoped that the plan will succeed. 
Aside from hygienic reasons there are several other ob- 
jections to the usual free-loan system. Let Michigan 
and Indiana show the way. 

Why could not Cleveland adopt a sensible free text- 
book plan, now that she’s finally getting around to prac- 
tical consideration of the idea? She has remained be- 
hind her sister cities in this matier, and now she expects 
to make a start only by trying a free loan system in a 
small way in the primary schools. 

By the by, Mr. Bell seems to have come to his better 
judgment with regard to Superintendent Jones. The 
parents of Cleveland public school children and all friends 
of educational progress thruout the country are a unit 
in their confidence in Mr. Jones. Just where the promi- 
nent citizens of Cleveland stand may be judged from the 
following endorsement of his administration which was 
drafted by President Thwing, of Western Reserve uni- 
versity, and signed by a citizens’ committee : 


We, citizens of Cleveland, informally assembled, in behalf of 
our associates as well as ourselves, beg to assure you that the 
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schools of Cleveland are regarded by us as of such importance 
in themselves that they should be administered solely with ref- 
erence to their efficiency as educational agencies for the bet- 
terment of the community, and that they should not be re- 
garded in any way as having partisan relationships. We also 
beg leave to assure you of our confidence in your administra- 
tion of these schools. To the teachers your guidance is wise 
and your suggestions made tothem from time to time in refer- 
ence ta their work are of inspiring force. 

The great educational ideals have by you been upheld with 
dignity, courtesy, and strength. The course of study is dis- 
tinguished by the best elements. Your personality is a source 
of strength to the entire community as well as to the schools. 
The manner in which you have borne trial and care in these 
last months awaken our confidence and sympathy. Remaining 
in your position you can be assured of our support and con- 
stant sympathy. 

In this most informal, but no less hearty way, we beg there- 
fore to assure you of our confidence and of our desire to co-op- 
erate with you in every way lying in our power. 


we 
Machine Reading. 


Those who have not read the discussion of Machine- 
Made Reading given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week 
should not fail to doso. The subject is a most impor- 
tant one. It is time that something be said about the 
trash served up in the average primer. It would even 
be better if the children had only word lists and were 
asked to make their own sentences or “stories,” as these 
are usually called in this precocity-fostering age. The 
children’s productions would be far more interesting 
than much of the “machine-made” material on the mar- 
ket. THE JOURNAL will have more to say upon this 
subject in the near future. 


— 
The Value of Pedagogy. 


For more than twenty-five years there was not a meet- 
ing of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, after the 
founding of the first normal school, that some one did 
not rise and vent his spleen by saying, “Thank God, I 
have not been in a normal school.” Possibly there are 
some yet who would like to utter those words even tho 
the state has advanced during fifty years from paying 
$10,000 per annum for one normal school to paying 
$500,000 for twelve such institutions. 

The normal school proper may be said to cover the 
primary stage of instruction in education ; it began to be 
felt, after twenty-five or thirty years, that another step 
should be taken. There were better conceptions of the 
importance of education, better ideas as to what the 
teacher might do in his ministrations and, finally, a belief 
in a realization of the long hoped for “profession” of 
teaching. 

To effect the needed movement THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
in 1874, dedicated itself in the first issue of the paper— 
“to a reform in ecucation.” It did not propose a new 
course of study in the schools ; it urged that the teacher 
should study the subject of education, that heshould ad- 
vance, that he should come uphigher. The presentation 
of this thought for ten years produced an effect: Dr. 
Jerome Allen (who had become associated in the editor- 
ship) believed there were enough convinced to inaugu- 
rate an organized effort and began a course of lectures 
that eventuated in the splendid School of Pedagogy that 
stands as his monument to-day. 

All this is well known to many, but late comers into 
the field will like to see the historical connection. There 
were many who wanted the needed elevation te take 
place but were (1) doubtful whether increased study 
would accomplish this or (2) were unwilling to give that 
study. It is pathetic to recall instances of men in high 
places who would purchase Spencer’s Education, for 
example, and who would yet say aside, “It wont do me 
any good but I will buy it.” It was the “voice in the 
wilderness” of those days (1884). “Buy books on Edu- 
cation’ as will be seen by referring to THE JOURNAL. 
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That there is a serious doubt yet, in the minds of a 
great many, whether a knowledge of the principles of 
education together with its history is valuable to the 
practical teacher cannot be denied. But the movement 
is well under way. Twenty-five years may be required 
to effect the needed changes, but advancement is sure to 
be made. 

The work of teaching cannot be left in the 20th 
century where it was most of the years of the 19th. 
Roughly speaking, for the past fifty years the teacher 
obtained his place thru politics ; the change to be effected 
is the putting of teachers in office thru pedagogics. The 
pedagogic era has arrived. This the state of New York 
has felt and said by establishing normal schools. The 
years are plainly approaching when none but those who 
are pedagogically prepared are to be allowed to teach. 

That there must be special preparation judicially for 
the courts, theologically for the pulpit, medically for 
chamber of disease, and pedagogically for the school- 
room is the handwriting on the wall. That there is a 
willingness to pay a better price for school-room work, 
provided it is pedagogic, is apparent. The teachers who 
want the better price must be willing to give pedagogic 
preparation. Thus it will be seen that while pedagogy 
has been valued by the public for many years it has 
come to have a new value to the teacher. 


Educational Judges. 


Is there any man who does not know how the schools 
should be run? No; elect a man as trustee, member of 
a board of education, or give him an opportunity to talk, 
and he will tell just what should be taught and how it 
should be done. 

When W. H. Wickham was mayor of New York city, 
he pronounced the kindergarten a “humbug;” Ex- 
Mayor Hewitt thinks we need hundreds of them. 

Controller Coler has joined the vast class of people 
who think they know just what the schools should teach. 
He is a man of good common sense, self-made, honest, 
and self-assertive. If anything should be the matter 
with his horse he would call in a horse doctor, but he 
needs no one to advise him about schools and text-books. 
It is twenty-five years since he was at school and a good 
many things have been learned since then about educa- 
tion. We respectfully advise him to refer all persons 
who apply to him for opinions concerning the schools to 
Thomas Hunter, president of the Normal college and the 
school superintendents of New York and Brooklyn. 


Evening School Attendance. 


There is much that goes to show that the problems of 
the night school have not yet been solved. Only the 
other day the Philadelphia committee on evening schools, 
finding a greatly decreased attendance and an apparent 
lack of interest decided to close up nearly one hundred 
classes for the remainder of the year. In the latest an- 
nual report of State Supt. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, it 
is stated that the evening schools in the manufacturing 
cities of Providence and Pawtucket—the very places 
where such schools should flourish—have never been 
successful. From Sec’y Frank A. Hill’s latest report on 
the schools of Massachusetts the public evening schools 
appear to have a very small enrollment—only 30,508 in 
the entire state—considering the high standing of Mass- 
achusetts schools and the great need in industrial centers 
of post-scholastic education. “In regularity of attend- 
ance,” says Mr. Hill, “ they cannot, of course, equal the 
day schools,—their percentage being only 53.” 


The Yale faculty has decided to take no formal action 
on the recent atrocity, the burlesquing by a society of 
students of the horrible Bosschieter murder trial. A 
resolution was adopted stating that “the wrong done by 
. the students is of a kind that can best be dealt with by 
college public opinion and it is, in fact, being thus dealt 
with.” 
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Chinese literature is full of proverbs and maxims. 
Children are made to learn these maxims by heart, and 
the ordinary grown up Chinese quote them in their ordi- 
dinary conversation. 

Here are a few in common use : 

If you bow at all, bow low. 

A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better. 

A bottle-nosed man may be a teetotaler, but no one will think 
80. 

If you fear that people will know, don’t do it. 
No image-maker worships the gods. He knows what stuff 
they are made of. 

Draw your bow, but don’t shoot. 

Without error there could be no such thing as truth. 


Queen Victoria was exceedingly kind to the poor. 
The queen’s last act was one of private kindness. On 
the Wednesday before she died, and when she was very 
sick, an old woman wrote a note to her in which she said 
that her husband was bedridden and without the comforts 
necessary to withstand the cold. Her secretary, the 
keeper of her private purse, answered that the queen was 
very sorry to hear of the sickness of the woman’s hus- 
band _ hoped he would recover. A $25 note was in- 
closed. 


An enormous meteorite fell in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 
Its dimensions were 56 feet at the base Ly 85 feet in 
height. This is the largest meteorite known. They are 
classed as meteoric irons and meteoric stones. Copper, 
lead, silver in varying proportions. and gallium are 
found in varying quantities in all meteoric irons. So- 
dium, calcium, and rubidium in minute quantities also.- 
Chromium and manganese are found in the meteoric 
stones, tho not in the irons. Nickel is found in all 
specimens. Irons of terrestrial origin can be distinguished 
from meteoric irons by the absence of nickel and by 
the presence of manganese. 


A young man named Clarence Bush came to Harvard 
university four years ago, and worked his way thru col- 
lege by peddling butter. When he began his college 
work he had little money, and lived in an attic on gruel, 
sugar, and hot water. An aunt, hearing that he was 
boarding himself, sent him a tub of butter which he sold. 
Finding people ready to buy a good article, he bought a 
few tubs and sold the butter at retail; in three menths 
he had nearly a thousand customers. At first he deliv- 
ered the butter himself, then got horses, and in six 
months had five wagons busy. He is now anagent for a 
New York butter dealer. 


The Nichols bill now before the North Carolina legis- 
lature provides the benefits of free public education to 
all the citizens of the state with this novel proviso : The 
white race shall maintain its own schools from the poll 
and property taxes paid by the whites and the colored 
race shall maintain its schools from the polland property 
taxes paid by colored citizens. Any special funds not 
raised by taxation shall be equally divided between the 
two races. 


The interests involved in the text-hook business are 
great, but they frequently assume greater proportions in 
the popular mind than they deserve. An old bookman 
who has been at work in Iowa for several years sajs in a 
letter: 

“You wili be surprised to learn that the entire school- 
book business for the whole state of Iowa does not 
amount to more than a half million dollars a year. 
There are more cigarettes sold in Iowa every year than 
there are school-books. Why is it that a man will spend 
a dollar for tobacco to be consumed in a few hours and 
howl when the pride of his household asks for twenty- 
five cents for a primer, out of which she is to get that 
which will aid her thru life? The total cost each year 
does not average a dollar per child. Yet any man will 
tell you he is paying from ten to fifteen dollars a year 
for school-books for his children.” 
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It is not generally known that Matthew Stanley Quay, 
who has just been re-elected to the United States senate 
from Pennsylvania, was at one time a successful school- 
master. For two or three years before the war of the 
Rebellion he taught the village school at Canton, Miss. 
When the war broke out he returned to Pennsylvania 
and enlisted in the Union army. It is said, however, 
that there is to this day a tender sentiment for him in 
the little Mississippi town. He is still remembered as 
the ablest and kindliest Yankee schoolmaster they ever 
had. Quay, too, has a sentiment for Canton. Several 
years ago Mississippi wanted some favor from the senate 
and secured it thru the influence of Senator Quay, to 
whom a special petition was addressed by the peopie of 
Canton. 

A Persistent Mayor. 

Each year for five years Mayor McGuire, of Syracuse 
N. Y., has written to Mr. Andrew Carnegie urging the 
need in his city of an adequate public library building. 
The great philanthropist has hitherto replied that he 
could not include Syracuse in his list of benefactions, 
but this year he has succumbed and has expressed a wil- 
lingness to contribute $200,000 provided the city will 
furnish a site and will guarantee $30,000 a year for the 
maintenance of the library. Great enthusiasm prevails 
jn Syracuse at the prospect. 


Steamers on the Upper Congo. 

Twenty years ago Henry M. Stanley, who had reached 
Stanley Pool to begin his five years’ work planting 
stations on the river, launched the first steamer on the 
waters of the Pool. In the twenty years that have since 
elapsed Europe has not failed ina single year to send 
more steamers to ply on the great African river. 

There are to-day 103 steamboats traveling up and 
down the upper Congo and its tributaries or preparing 
in the shipyards at Stanley Pool for launching. The 
flotilla has taken a prominent part in the pacific con- 
quest and the economic expansion of the new Congo 
country. It has been very prominent in the work of ex- 
ploration and of occupation. Without these steamers it 
would not have been possible to start so many trading and 
other stations. They could not, without the steamers, 
have procured sufficient supplies. The steamers also 
made it possible to develop the ivory and rubber trades, 
which have now reached large proportions. The fleet of 
the Congo Free State numbers twenty-nine vessels; 
Belgian trading companies, nineteen steamers. In the 
past two years the French have sent thirty-nine boats to 
Brazzaville on Stanley Pool, and most of them have been 
launched. The Dutch traders own ten vessels, the Ger- 
mans two, and English and American missionary societies 
have four steamers in their service. 

It was a gigantic undertaking to transport the first 
fifty steamers to the upper river. They had to be carried 
piece by piece on the backs of men. Not a few of the 
larger vesselS were divided into more than a thousand 
man-loads ; and after these myriad pieces were unloaded 
at Stanley Pool months were required to rivet them to- 
gether and prepare the vessel for launching. So, nearly 
eighteen years were taken in placing the first fifty steam- 
boats on the upper river. 

A very different chapter in Congo history has been 
written in the past two years since the opening of the 
railroad from Matadi to Stanley Pool. Within that time 
half of the upper Congo fleet of fifty vessels have been 
carried on the cars to the Pool. A month was required 
to carry the earlier boats over the mountains and down 
into the valleys along the 235 miles between the lower 
Congo and the Pool; an entire boat is now carried over 
the route in two days.— The Sun. 





A party from New York city and vicinity is organizing 
to go to the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Chicago, Feb. 26-28. It is planned to leave 
New York Feb. 25. Those who wish to join the party are 
requested to write to Ossian H. Lang, 61 East 9th 
Street, New York. 
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Letters, 








Death of a Veteran Bookman. 


The death of Abner C. Stockin at the age of sixty-nine 
years removes from a life of activity one who for almost 
a quarter of a century was a representative of Harper & 
Brothers in New England, and who was himself a unique 
personality. 

It is not toomuch to say that the advent of Mr. Stockin 
into school-book agency work marked an era and a 
new departure. Coming from teaching in a country 
academy, where his career could hardly be said to 
have commandea special attention or to have indicated 
marked success, he gave occasion to the Messrs. Harper 
to note with unerring instinct the special qualifications 
which in a few years put him among the foremost agents 
of the country. 

It may truthfully be said that the element of character 
in its broadest sense was a greater factor in agency work 
after the advent of Mr. Stockin to the agency force than 
ever before. The distrust in his own ability which he 
felt after his work had been under way for a year was 
immediately dismissed by his shrewd and far-seeing em- 
ployers who quickly saw that their representative must 
stand for something besides shiftiness, finesse and that 
form of craft which should surprise people out of them- 
selves and result for a time in a showy array of business. 

The confidence of the old house of Harper & Brother 
in Mr. Stockin never wavered for a moment during all 
the long period of his engagement and the relations be- 
tween the firm and their agent were of that intimate and 
far-reaching character that enabled them on more than 
One occasion to profit by his singular power to read and 
to know men. Indeed their relations were more like 
those we read of with English firms which have endured 
for generations and which seem as indissoluble as the 
solid rock. 

For many years Mr. Stockin was the highest salaried 
agent in New England, and his house seemed entirely 
satisfied to keep him so. He certainly made their name 
a household word among the teachers and committees 
of New England and few agents, if any, ever had so 
wide an acquaintance based upon the most genial and 
charming social qualities. 

It was this singular felicity of friendship which 
seemed to differentiate Mr. Stockin from all other agents 
however accomplished they might be, and which put him 
upon a pedestal unattainable by others in the same line 
of work. It may be said also that it was the display of 
this one trait which knit him so firmly to the affections 
of his house. | 

When the Harpers disposed of their educational pub- 
lications Mr. Stockin went with Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., where he remained for several years until 
broken health compelled his retiring. 

It is pleasant to add that Mr. Stockin retired on an 
ample competency. 

He leaves a widow, a daughter, and two sons, one of 
whom is of the firm of Perry Mason & Co., of The 
Youth's Companion. Ww. fF, As 

Boston. 
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The death of Dr. Henry S. Foster, at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y.—the Great House of Health-—of which le was 
director for more than fifty years, will awaken regrets 
in the hearts of many teachers. He took a special inter- 
est in teachers; the writer was under his care when 
broken in health from over-study and found him a man 
of the broadest sympathies. He was far more than a 
physician, he was in every sense of the word a philan- 
thropist ; he sought to do good and especially, as he 
said, “‘to the good doers.” We shall endeavor to de- 
scribe the Great House of Health in our columns; it 
should be known to the entire educational warld. We 
only lament that the good and great Foster will be there 
no more. But he has left a noble name. 
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Educational Outlook. 


Gen. Wood on Cuban School Law. 


HAVANA, CuBA.—Gen. Leonard Wood, who has been inter- 
viewed regarding Mr. Frye’s resignation from the superintend- 
ency of schools of Cuba, says that Mr. Frye might easily have 
remained in the distinct sphere of influence for which his tem- 
perament and thinking fit him, had he so desired. But as re- 
gards the broad question of school administration, the military 
government has got to direct the policy of this as of other de- 
partments, 

Mr. Frye was originally engaged, as Gen. Wood understands 
it, to be an instructor of the Cuban teachers rather than ad- 
ministrative head of the school system. His emotional tem- 
perament qualifies him admirably to be an inspirational force. 
This was shown in the remarkable expedition of the Cuban 
teachers to the United States. 

No intention of slighting or disregarding Mr. Frye had ever 
entered the thought of the framers of the school law. His un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of Cuban education was thoroly 
appreciated by all the American officers. They have none but 
the kindest feelings toward him. The only point at issue was 
that the school policy must be in thoro accord with the general 
policy of the administration. 


Superintendent of Michigan. 


Prof. Delos Fall, who took the oath of office as superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Michigan, New Year’s day, is a 
Michigan man, having been born near Ann Arborin1849. He 
was reared on the farm, attended the rural school, and his first 
experience in teaching was two years in district schools. 
He later entered the Ann Arbor high school, going from there 
to the university, from which institution he was graduated in 
13875. He did post graduate work there in 1882. After gradu- 
ation he became principal of Flint High school, where he re- 
mained for three years, going from there to a professorship 
in Albion college in 1878. This position he has held up to the 
present time. 

During all these years Professor Fall has been an indefatig- 
able worker on many lines. He has never held a lucrative 
office, but has been a member of the Albion city council, and 
member and secretary of the board ofeducation. He has been 
president of the local board of health, and member of the 
state board of health for twelve years. His lecture engage- 
ments have been very numerous in special courses, sanitary 
conventions, and educational meetings. He is an active mem- 
ber of the National Educational Association, North Central 
Association of Colleges, Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, and 
State Teachers’ Association. He was president of the state 
association in 1897. He has found time to write several text- 
books in chemistry, and innumerable articles in papers and 
magazines on scientific and educational themes. 

Professor Fall is one of the few college men who have 
worked persistently in teachers’ institutes, in which field he has 
been an act've, enthusiastic, and efficient worker. His election 
to the superintendency is a fitting climax to his educational 
career in the state, and a fine opportunity for him to work out 
the plans which have been maturing thru these years of work 
and experience. The state is to be pele re also on 
having for superintendent a man who thus honors the office 
and who brings to it the accumulated power of years of expe- 
rience and preparation. No man in the state is held in higher 
esteem by all classes of school men, university, college, public 
school men, and commissioners than is Superintendent Fall. 
The educational interests of the state are in safe and com- 
petent hands and the outlook is exceedingly reassuring. 

Professor Fall has named for deputy commissioner W. H. 
French, of Hillsdale county. Mr. French is a graduate of the 
State Normal college and served several years as principal of 
schools before his election as commissioner. 

Retiring Supt. J. E. Hammond becomes confidential clerk to 
Auditor General Powers. Deputy Supt. D. E. McClure be- 
comes chief clerk in the secretary of state’s office. 


A New Year’s Greeting. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—A pleasant personal letter, written on 
New Year’s day by Supt. W. J. Shearer, went out with the 
January monthly report of each child in the schools. Mr, 
Shearer took the opportunity of the beginning of the new cen- 
tury to call the attention of the children to the especial im- 
seplocr gy of the marks in “ Effort” and “ Conduct.” Nothing, 

e said, is more important than these, for they will always be 
considered outward: manifestations of the true character. 


California Summer Session. 


The University of California has engaged six scholars of 
wide reputation, all professors in Eastern universities, for the 
faculty of its next summer session, in july and August, 1gor. 
The men who will come to California from other institutions 
are James E. Russell, dean of Teachers college, Columbia 
university; John Dewey, professor of philosophy, University 
of Chicago; H. Morse Stephens, professor of modern history, 
‘Cornell university; James W. Bright, professor of English 
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philology, Johns Hopkins university; Liberty Hyde Bailey’ 
professor of horticulture, Cornell university, and Albert S- 
Cooke, professor of the — language, Yale university. 

Instruction will be offered in philosophy, education, history, 
Latin, Greek, physics, chemistry, botany, mathematics, and 
other departments. A short course for farmers is planned, in 
which practical instruction will be given in horticulture, irri 
gation, dairy husbandry, and stock breeding. 


Chicago Schools and their Teachers. 


Philip D. Armour, before his death, arranged for the future 
of the Armour Institute of Technology, — for it a 
permanent endowment of $1,000,000, It is expected that the 
school will eventually become affiliated, with one of the two 
great universities of Chicago. 


To Centralize Power. 


All the resolutions adopted at the fourth meeting of the com- 
mittee of one hundred from the civic federation were in the 
direction of placing more responsibility into the hands of the 
superintendent. One resolution favored bringing the examina- 
tion of candidates for the teaching force entirely within the ju- 
risdiction of the superintendent. Another provided for in- 
creasing the power of the superintendent in the matter of re- 
moval of unsatisfactory teachers. 

A committee was appointed to begin drafting the various 
resolutions of the federation with a bill for the consideration of 
the legislature. This committee is composed of William Eliot 
Furness, John S. Miller, and Donald L. Morrill. 


Success of Federation Concert, 


The Teachers’ Federation is popular in Chicago. It gave a 
concert at the Coliseum, January 18, and scored a tremendous 
success. Over 8,000 people paid the admittance fee of fifty 
cents and the federation clears, over and above all expenses, 
about $4,coo. The audience,as Miss Goggin said, was one 
that was quite as much interested in taxes as in music. The 
great fight waged by the federation to enforce taxation of the 
personality of the big corporations has elicited intense admira- 
tion from the citizens. 

The feature of the musical program was the Chicago sym- 
phony orchestra. Leading performers were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruno Steindel, ’cello and piano, Wilson Reed, the boy so- 
prano, O. Rodenkirchen, cornetist, Mme. Eleanora Meredith, 
and Charles W. Clark. 


Money for Improvements. 


An increase of over $1,500,000 on the board’s appropriation 
for educational purposes will make opportunities for many 
improvements in Chicago schools. It is estimated that about 
$700,000 will be used to increase teachers’ salaries and that 
about $200,000 will go to pay thesalaries of new teachers whom 
the increase in population has made necessary. The various 
heads of departments are all busy making up their estimates. 

The board of education will have about $3,500,000 to spend 
on school-houses next year. That means the erection of some 
twenty-five new buildings besides extensive additions. 


Chicago Schools Lead. 


“ Chicago has the best and most complete school system in 
the world,” said Supt. W. L. Bodine, of the compulsory educa- 
tion department, in his recent address before the Alumnz 
association. ‘‘ Chicago, like other cities, has room for improve- 
ment in its school system; but its faults are being remedied 
with great rapidity. While New York now has a bigger sys- 
is Jater Chicago’ will eventually supplant greater New 

ork. 

Among the particulars in which Chicago leads all other 
cities Mr. Bodine mentioned the free baths in twenty-two of the 
school-houses, the special department of child-study which 
works in conjunction with the medical inspectors to safeguard 
the health of the children; the school for crippled children 
with the line of free busses to transport crippled pupils to and 
from their homes; the immense teaching force, larger in pro- 
portion to the population than in any other community. 


Bay State Items. 


MEDFORD.—Prot. Benjamin G. Brown, who has been a 
member of the faculty of Tufts college for forty years, has re- 
signed his position as professor of mathematics. Prof. Brown 
is a native of Marblehead, and a graduate of Harvard, class of 
1858. He was for three years principal of the Marblehead 
academy, and he began his work at Tufts in 1861, as tutor in 
mathematics. In 1865 he became Walker professor of mathe- 
matics, and he had charge of physics also until the election of 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear in 1874. He has been a very successful 
teacher. His successor has not been elected. 

Quincy.—The Alumni Association of the high school held 
its annual meeting on January 23. The evening was mainly 
given to social intercourse, with a business meeting to elect of- 
ficers. Miss Mabel Ellery Adams was chosen president for the 
next year. 

NEwTON.—Prin. George A. Moore, of the Hyde school 
Newton Highlands, has resigned on account of ill-health, to 
take effect at the end of the present term. The school commit- 
tee on January 23 voted down a proposition to make a general 
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test, by cultures, of the condition of the throats of the pupils in 
the schools, to determine the existence of diphtheria. 


BROOKLINE.—Friday, January 25, was observed as “ Senior 
day,” in the Brookline high school, the class entertaining par- 
ents and friends. Among other literary exercises, there was a 
debate of marked excellence, upon the question, “ Resolved, 
that permanent retention of the Philippine islands by the 
United States is desirable.” The literary program was fol- 
lowed by exercises in the two gymnasia, the boys directed by 
Mr. Schmidt, and the girls by Mr. Hartwig Nissen. 


AMHERST.—At the alumni meeting held in New York Janu- 
ary 24, President Harris announced that the addition of $100,- 
ooo to the general fund of Amherst college has just been com- 
pleted. Ot this sum one-half is given by Mr. D. Willis James, 
and a quarter by Mr. Charles Mt. Pratt. This addition will 
prove a great aid to the college. 


Education in Massachusetts. 


The sixty-fourth annual report of the state board of educa- 
tion was presented to the Massachusetts legislature Jan. 16. 

The proposed increase of the state school fund to $10,000,000 
is discussed at some length, and the conclusion is reached that 
it will not be necessary or desirable, in case this increase is 
made, to try to secure a uniform school standard thruout the 
state. Massachusetts has always stood strong|y for autonomy 
of the towns and against the idea of excessive state control. 

A few facts of interest about the schools are as follows: 

The public schools have been kept on an average nine 
months and nine days,—an increase of one day; the high 
schools, nine months and ten days,—also an increase of one 


day. 

The number of public school teachers for the year was 
13,575, or whom 1,196 were men and 12,379 were women, the 
proportion of men to women being 1 to 10.2 as against 1 to 9.5 
ten years ago. This, says the report, is a questionable trend, 
not that women do not make excellent teachers, but that the 
schools cannot afford to dispense so fully with the services of 
men, 

Of the total expenditure ($10,677,485.74), 74 per cent. was for 
teachers’ wages, I2 per cent. for fuel and care, 6 per cent. for 
text-books and supplies, 3 per cent.each for ‘supervision of 
schools and for supplies, 1 per cent.each for conveyance of 
children and supervision by school committees. That means 
that 96 per cent. of the total expenditure goes directly to the 
schools and only 4 per cent. to their supervision. Only $267,- 
$05.58 is raised from other sources than local taxation. 

‘ive years have elapsed since the standard of admission to 
the normal schools was raised. Massachusetts is the only state 
in the Union that places all its normal schools distinctly above 
its high schools and in line with the colleges. The average 
number of admissions during the five years of the new policy 
was 56 per cent, higher than during the last five of the old; of 
the last year of the new policy, 79 per cent. higher than the 
first year of the new. Last year 950 candidates, including a 
few tor preliminary examinations, were examined, of whom 819 
were admitted. The total number of students was 1,712,—the 
largest in the history of the schools; and of graduates, 537,-- 
also the largest in their history. 


Boston Doings. 


The school board asks the legislature for authority to borrow 
$150,000, to improve the protection against fire in certain school- 
houses; also $400,000 tor improved sanitation and ventilation. 

Misses Katharine R. Haley, Mary C. Leonard, Katharine T. 
Lyons, Mary A. McKinley, Anna M. Meyer, and Charlotte E. 
Romer have been appointed substitute teachers in primary and 
grammar schools. 

On January 21 a reunion of the graduates ot the Chapman 
school was held at East Boston, the meeting being preliminary 
to a larger meeting in connection with the dedication of the 
new school-house. The whole affair was informal. Hon. Eben 
M. McPherson made a brief speech, mentioning the fact that 
the day was the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
school, and tracing its growth in the halt century. 

The Public School Art League held a meeting in the Francis 
Parkman school, Forest Hills,on January 19, with addresses by 
Supt. Seaver, J. Frederick Hopkins. director of drawing, Dr. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, of the school board, and Masters John T. 
Gibson and Alonzo Meserve. They all commended the elevat- 
ing influence which the use of decorative art in the schools ex- 
erts upon the pupils. This school is not far from the former 
home of Francis Parkman, the historian, in whose honor it was 
named. The building stands on a commanding site, and the 
interior is ornamented by about seventy works of art. Some 
of these commemorate the life of the historian, others pertain 
to the history of our country, while still others relate to the 
history of Greece, Egypt, and Rome. 


The High School Masters’ Club of Massachusetts met at the 
United States hotel on January Ig. Prin. Enoch C. Adams, of 
Newton, presiding. Following a dinner, which was served at 
ten o'clock, Prin. E. R. Goodwin, of the Worcester classical 
high school, spoke on ‘ — Pupils in High Schools.” He 
held that pupils should have the privilege of pursuing any 
course of study offered. whatever might be their conditions. 
Separate classes should be formed for pupils who do not ex- 
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pect to have time to complete the whole course, so that the 
instruction can more closely meet their needs. Pupils unable 
to keep pace with the class, either thru a more slowly-acting 
mind, or because of the necessity for doing some sort of work 
to pay their way, should be allowed to spend more time in the 
course. Such pupils often prove the very best in the end. 

Head-Master Charles M. Clay, of the Roxbury high school, 
spoke of the steps thru which the high schools have passed in 
the development of their present courses; they are becomin 
more and more the real places of preparation for life. Specia 
students are of two classes, the ‘‘ discredited ” and the “ac- 
credited.” The former have either laziness or incompetence 
as their characteristic. Most of them become specials simply 
thru dropping a subject that they dislike. The latter class are 
mainly pupils who cannot pursue the full course, but can take 
one or more branches. They are usually among the very best 
students in the subjects taken, they gain much from the oppor- 
tunity so opened to them, and they are a credit to the school. 
The elective system exactly meets their needs. 

Prin, W. C. Akers, of Holyoke, read a paper upon “ First 
Year Failures in High Schools.” He adduced several reasons 
for the largenumber of pupils who fail in the first year. Among 
these are the many pupils who go to the high school only be- 
cause their parents put them there; the large number who are 
careless and unpunctual in all their habits; and the fact that 
many go to the high school utterly incapable of doing the work 
required. The lack of training and experience on the part of 
teachers has also much to do with the evil. The pernicious 
custom of placing the teaching of the entering class largely in 
the hands of the young and inexperienced should be done away 
with, and the very best teachers should be assigned to this 
class. 

Mr. Alexis Frye, late superintendent of schools in Cuba, has 
returned to Boston with his Cuban wife. He was graduated 
from the English high school in 1878, and on the evening of 
January 24 his former classmates tendered him and his wife an 
informal reception at the Parker House, which was very full 
attended. His friends showed their appreciation of the wor 
which he has done for education, and his success as an execu- 
tive in the schools of Cuba, by presenting him a beautiful cup 
with an appropriate inscription. 


Other New England Notes. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prin. Walter B. Jacobs, of the Hope 
street high school, has been chosen professor of the science 
and art of teaching in Brown university. He is to commence 
his duties in September, and in the mean time is to travel in 
Europe. He was graduated in 1882. Dr. John E. Bucher a grad- 
uate of Lehigh university and at present one of the faculty 
ot the Rhode Island College of Agriculture, has been chosen 
assistant professor of chemistry in the university. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—The late Mr. Albert A. Kent, of Chi- 
cago, who built the Kent laboratory twenty years ago, left a 
beguest of $50,000 to the university. This sum will be used to 
enlarge the laboratory to about double its present capacity. 
The addition will be made in such a manner as not to change 
the architectural effect of the building. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—The will of Albert Emmett Kent, 
of Chicago, devises $50,000 to Yale university for the purpose 
of completing the Kent laboratory. The gift isconditioned on 
the provision that no change be made in the pians of the build- 
ing already adopted. 


BURLINGTON, Vt.—The University of Vermont has estab- 
lished a department of commerce. It was rendered possible 
by the gift of $50,000 from John H. Converse, ot Philadelphia. 
The head of the department is Prof. C. E. Seaman, lately of 
the Harvard graduate school. 


Dedication of a Jersey City School. 


The dedication exercises of new school No. 20, which takes 
the place of old No. 20 burned February 13, 1900, were held in 
the assembly room of the school just completed Friday eve- 
ning, January 25. The school was brilliantly lighted thruout, 
and was open to the public for inspection. Since the old 
school was burned the pupils have been transported in special 
trolley cars to School No. 15, at the city’s expense, the pupils 
of No. 12 occupying the building from 8-30 to 12-30, and those 
of No. 20 from 1 to 5. The new building is exceedingly 
attractive in appearance, contains every modern convenience 
and equipment, is the peer of any school building in the state, 
and one of which the citizens ot the whole city can justly be 
proud. It contains twenty-six class-rooms, and will accommo- 
date nearly 1,500 pupils, about the same number as the old 
school. 

The exercises were of an interesting character. The presen- 
tation of the school to the city was made by Director George 
F, Witt, chairman of the committee, and Mayor Hoos received 
it on the part of the city. Addresses were made by President 
Mulvaney, of the board of education, Supt. Snyder, Senator 
Hudspeth, and others. After the exercises a banquet was 
served in the basement of the building. The venerable and 
popular principal of old No. 20, J. C. Rineheart, is to be con- 
tinued as peepee pe of the new school, which was opened for 
the reception of pupils Monday, January 28. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Governor Odell never loses an opportunity to impress his 
theory of economizing in administration, At the New York 
dinner of the Dartmouth Alumni he said, “I am learning a 
whole lot about education. I have learned that we have more 
scholars and also more lunatics in the state, and that it costs 
about twice as much to maintain the latter as the former. I 
hope that I may be able to impress some of my ideas in regard 
to taxation, and to show that there seems to have been extraor- 
dinary lavishness in the care of the insane and extraordinary 
parsimony in regard to education.” 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Assembly Juengst, of Kings borough, has 
introduced a bill providing for a five-cent fare ior round trips 
for school children on street, surface, and elevated railroads in 
cities of the first class. These are to be good between the 
hours of 8 and g in the morning, 12 noon, and 1 in the after- 
noon, and 3 and 4 in the afternoon. 


Mayor Van Wyck received a delegation of students from 
Muhlenberg college, Allentown, Pa., January 23. He told them 
that New York was not only the biggest but also the best city 
in every way in the western hemisphere. - 

About his refusal to lower the city flags in condolence of 
Queen Victoria’s death he told the boys nothing. 


The Boys’ high school is not going to be built at Fifteenth 
street and Livingston place. This is the second site that has 
been judged unsuitable. Authorities are now looking for a 
favorable location somewhere in the central part of the city be- 
low Fifty-ninth street. 


Precautionary measures are being taken in a number of the 
buildings in Brooklyn, erected prior to consolidation of course. 
The principals have been advised te discontinue physical 
exercises such as jumping, vaulting, marching in unison. The 
<= are not actually in danger, but it is just as well to be 
careful. 


Printed announcements of the second annual summer ses- 
sion of Columbia university will be out very shortly. The 
term opens Monday, July 8, and closes Friday, August16. An 
increase in the number of courses is announced. Many of them 
have been specially formulated to meet the requirements of the 
New York board of examiners for higher licenses. 


A special class in architecture for artists and art teachers 
has been started at the Art Students’ League, 215 West 57th 
street. The aim of the league in establishing this class is to 
give students an opportunity to acquire such a knowledge of 
architectural principles as the painter or illustrator ought to 
have. The class will be under the direction of Mr. Henry F. 
Harnbostel, instructor in architecture at Columbia university. 
Criticisms are given Monday evenings. 


Davis Law Safe. 


The Albany special correspondent of the Commercial A d- 
vertiser writes that after a great many interviews with promi- 
nent legislators he is convinced that the Davis law will not 
be repealed, whatever charter legislation takes place. No mem- 
ber has been heard to announce his antagonism to it, and men 


like Senator Audette and Senator Elsberg have declared that 


they will defend it with all their influence. 
School Finance Troubles Ended. 


Mayor Van Wyck, Controller Coler, President O’Brien, of 
the board of education, and Mr. Richard H. Adams, of the 
school building committee, have beld an amicable conference, 
and seemingly have buried ail the hatchets they had out for 
each other. None of them would give out a statement of the 
things said and agreed upon in the conference, but each of 
them admitted that henceforth there will be close consultation 
between the school bureau and the finance department. 


English Poorly Taught. 


Supt. W. H. Maxwell, in his annual report for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1900, which has just appeared, makes some ver 
severe criticism of the teaching of English in New York 
schools. 

Too many teachers, he says, in their instruction in composi- 
tion are considering only external appearance. They strive to 
get beautifully written and symmetrically arranged paragraphs 
rather than to teach how to spell and to punctuate with real 
intelligence, and to show toa superintendent neat-appearing 
compositions rather than to train their pupils to habits of clear 
and effective teaching. Such teachers are apt to be over-con- 
scientious in the matter of corrections and re-copying of com- 
positions; they neglect none of the letter, but too often all of 
the spirit of the law. 

Nor are the teachers altogether to blame. To secure the best 
results we should have a lengthening of the school course to 
eight years, that there may be time for doing properly all the 
work that ought to be done. 

Fundamentally the theory is to make the chief aim and the 
final test in all English teaching not show exercises of any 
kind whatever, but the possession by pupils of the power to 
use the English language. 
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The manual training also is severely criticised. The shop- 
work and free-hand drawing are distinctly good, but the 
mechanical drawing and paper-cutting have degenerated into 
mere dictation exercises. Every line, every cut is made at the 
command of the teacher. The pupils do not know what they 
are doing, nor do they seem to care. 

‘This state of things can be improved with an eight years 
course. 


Pres, O’Brien on the Davis Law. 


At the annual dinner of the doctors of pedagogy of New 
York university Jan. 26, Pres. Miles M. O’Brien, of the board 
of education, declared his unqualified approval of the Davis 
law and gave an expression ot his 7 as regards the size of 
classes. He asserted that no teacher, however competent, can 
be relied upon to teach sixty pupils in a class. Individual 
teaching is, under such conditions, an impossibility. Forty 
— to a teacher ought to be the limit. 

f the Davis law Mr. O’Brien said that a year ago he stood 
opposed to it because it hurt the principle of homerule. To- 
day, however, he is absolutely and irrevocably in favor of 
keeping it on the statute books. It gives assurance that there 
will be enough money to pay the teachers’ salaries. That as- 
surance is the first requisite in developing a modern school 
system. Teachers who study in their leisure, who read books 
and periodicals bearing upon their professional duties, ought 
at least to know that their salaries are coming to them with 
regularity. 

This meeting of doctors was well attended. Among the 
other speakers were Dean E. R. Shaw, of the school of peda- 
goBys Mr. Willis F. Johnson, of the New York 77ibune; Prof. 
L. S. Thompson, of Jersey City; Prof. C. H. Judd; Prof. F. 
Monteser, and Associate Supt. E. D. Shimer. 


City College Overcrowded. 


The annual dinner of the alumni of C. C. N. Y. was held 
Jan. 26. Prof. Alfred G. Compton, of the college, took advan- 
tage of the occasion to call attention to the intolerable crowd- 
ing of the college building. Class rooms intended tor the in- 
struction of twenty-five pupils are filled with ninety, some 
pupils even having to stand. There is need ot a physical Jab- 
oratory, of an observatory, and of a modern Jibrary-room. 

Prof. Compton closed his address by saying that any other 
single college in the country could close its doors with less 
hardship to the masses than if the college of the city of New 
York were discontinued. It furnishes a higher education 
combined with admirable discipline to the sons of poor pa- 
ents. For eight years the need of a new building has been 
cryingly apparent. 

Distinguished speakers at this dinner were Gov. Odell and 
his father; Prof. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia university, 
who has recently invented the submarine telephone; Dr. Rob- 
ert F. Weir, president of the Academy of Medicine, and Sen- 
ator M. A. Elsberg. 


The Ethical Culture Schools. 


A course in normal] music training will be given at the Main 
school, 107 West 54th street, during February and March by 
Miss Marie Ruef Hofer, of Chicago. The essentials of music 
training from the kindergarten to chorus conducting will be 
considered. This work is especially adapted to grade teachers 
and supervisors. 

The normal classes of the City History Club meet for the re- 
mainder of the season at the Fifty-fourth street school. The 
two lectures still to be given are as follows: 

Jan. 21.—The Revolutionary Period, Mr. W. H. Nichols. 

Feb. 4.—The National Period, Miss Elizabeth M. Crouse. 
Teachers and others interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Supt. John F. Reigart has been making an investigation 
into the handiwork performed by the children of the schools 
at their homes. He finds that the amount of this voluntary 
manual work is very large. The value of the regular school train- 
ing in shop-work and sewing is conclusively shown by both the 
excellence of these home productions and by the fact that the 
children do at home about the same kind of thing that they have 
been taught to do atschool. For instance, no whittling is taught 
in any of the classes, and in the voluntary work collected by 
Mr. Reigart not a single specimen of knife carving is found. 

A great deal of this home work was done just before Christ- 
mas in preparation for the gift exercises at the Christmas tree. 
— were hung that were not actually made by the 
children. 


Newark Wants a Normal School. 


Assemblyman Bachellor, of Essex, has introduced into the 
New Jersey legislature a bill carrying an appropriation of 
$200,000 for a state normal school at Newark. This measure 
has several times come up in previous years and has been 
buried in committee, but a number of the Newark educational 
people believe that there is a chance of getting it thru this 
season. There isa strong feeling that the proper place for a 
new normal school is in the greatest center of population in 
the state where the largest number of people can send their 
children to the school without having to pay their board in an- 
other city. vs 
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The School Community Plan. 


Editor Ossian H. Lang, of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, gave atalk 
Saturday morning, Jan. 26, before the New York University 
School of Pedagogy on “ The School Community.” Twoclasses, 
those of Dean Edward R. Shaw and Prof. F. Monteser, had been 
thrown together for the lecture and the general public invited. 
After a brief address by Dr. Monteser, who traced the 
growth of educational thought from the extreme individualism 
of the ‘last century to its present preoccupation with sociolog- 
ical ideas, the speaker of the morning was introduced. He said 
in substance: 

The school community idea involves nothing less than a 
complete re-organisation of society upon lines already laid down 
in the development of the common school. No radical de- 
parture is involved, but only an outgrowth of evolution. The 
common school idea is susceptible of becoming a great regen- 
erating force. 

Nothing else can so readily unite mankind upon the plane of 
social service. One tendency of religion when active and mili- 
tant is to divide rather than to unite. Religious unity has 
heretofore been characteristic of periods of intellectual stagna- 
tion. As soon as men begin to think upon matters of trans- 
cendental import, they begin to disagree. There has been a 
marked growth in the number of religious sects during the last 
decade. 

The thought of social service is in the air. It is a well de- 
fined and definite sentiment. Where should this sentiment be 
seen crystallizing into action? Above all places in the common 
schools. In parents’ meetings, free lecture courses, school 
libraries, mothers’ associations, we see the beginnings of a 
community that has the school-house for its center. The 
beneficent work of these organizations is already felt. The 
free lecture courses in New York City are giving stimulus and 
inspiration to thousands of people who otherwise would be 
spending their leisure in the midst of deadening and often 
noxious pleasures. If this system had been in operation for 
the last twenty years, would there now be thecrying need there 
is for a crusade against vice? The boy from the country or 
from another city coming to New York feels the need of social 
recreation. Too often he finds it in the saloon or the brothel. 
He - unwatched and without interests outside of his daily 
work, 


The Open Door in the City, 
For him and for others the school building ought to exist as 


a sort of club house. Night and day its doors should be open. 
Selfishness will bring the people of a neighborhood to school 
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if they find they can get something from it. Selfishness is a 
great motive power for the school reformer to use. 

‘To-day when a child leaves the common school he leaves for 
good and all. The college men after graduation have their 
clubs, the high school graduates their alumni associations, 
institutions which, tho often ineffectual, do a little to keep up 
old associations. The boy from the grammar school goes out 
and is completely forgotten. Now the school community as 
it develops will promote fellowship in two directions, It will 
strengthen the bonds of union that already exist among the 
children of a school and it will keep the bonds intact after the 
children have grown up. 


The Social Instinct of Children. 


It is a matter of experience that children love to effect organi- 
zations. The club spirit is developed very early in them. 
Oftentimes the guidance of a teacher is not necessary; they 
can carry on their societies unaided. 

Now the school to do its best work must take advantage of 
this social disposition among children. In the school com- 
munity of the future there will be numerous associations of 
children who have similar tastes. Those who like history will 
organize a society for the study of local history. The collect- 
ors of postage stamps will have their club with regular meet 
ings. The amateur photographers will also be banded together. 
This is the essence of democracy, the union of those whose 
tastes are similar irrespective of circumstances of wealth, birth, 
and privilege. 

Such associations will not, however, be isolated groups. 
They can otten work in conjunction. The students of local 
history, for instance, can call in the assistance of the amateur 

hotographers in arranging for exhibitions of pictures of famous 
ocalities. The committee on geography can join with the 
collectors of postage stamps. A complete system of interde- 
pendence can easily be worked out. 

The children, then, will have been organized in school. Ifa 
boy goes elsewhere he carries with him not only a certificate of 
his standing in his studies but letters that will entitle him to 
admission into other branches of the associations to which he 
belongs. His tastes will be foreknown in the new schooi by 
the associations he has already formed in the old. Nor when 
the lad goes out to work will his name be forgotten. He still 
can meet at the school his former companions. There will be 
alumni associations to which he may belong. If he goes into 
another community he takes letters with him. He cannot, 
unless he wilfully wishes it, be lost to view. Moreover, where 
a child leaves school after an incomplete course, the school 
laws of the future are going to provide that the work left un- 
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done must be made up in night schools or continuation schools. 
It is the duty of society not to burden itself with imperfectly 
educated individuals. 


Its Place in Charitable Work. 


The value of the school community in the conduct of charit- 
able work will speedily appear. Why 1s it that money is ex- 
pended where it does no good and hundreds of thousands of 
really deserving cases get no help? One explanation is that 
there exist no organizations that are numerous enough and 
strong enough to keep track of the individuals of society. For 
instance, in a certain section of a large city there are less than 
fifty churches to several hundred thousand people. In 
such a case the unit is too large. The school-bhouse unit is 
small enough to make possible an accurate surveillance. In 
the school community a committee can look after the cases of 
destitution in its district. Provision can be made that no 
child loses the benefits of education thru lack of proper nutri- 
ment. To-day millions of dollars’ worth of eaucation are 
thrown away upon children who are too underfed, too badly 
clothed and bathed to receive it. 


The School Garden. 


The school community in rural districts will be developed 
along lines that will render country life richer and more inter- 
esting. A particular form of development of which a great 
deal can be made is a school garden, a subject at present ex- 
citing considerable discussion. The cultivation on scientific 
goo of a little plot of ground by the pupils in a country 
school will be of immense educational usefulness in that the 
proceeds from the gardening canbe applied either to charitable 
purposes or to the purchase of school equipment. 

Art will play a most important part in every school com- 
munity. We are already getting away from the ideal of the art 
collector, who gathers a number of choice works of art to put 
into his private gallery where they will be seen by perhaps one 
hundred people in a year. e are slowly approaching the 
Greek idea of art for all. In the best days of Greece it was 
esteemed a wrong for a private citizen to hold a beautiful work 
of art for his own delectation. In the school-house of the 
school community will be placed original pictures and statues 
put there as private contributions. Music, too, will be culti- 
vated as never before. Where great perJormers cannot be 
obtained there will be reproductions of the world’s greatest 
music, thru the medium of self-playing instruments. 

In general all the educative instrumentalities of the com- 
munity will be centered in the school-house. Information 
bureaus, mothers’ clubs, village improvement societies, pub- 
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lic education societies,—all these organizations which have 
sprung up in a sporadic way will be grouped and unified. Even 
the hospitals will be brought into connection with the school 
system and be made to contribute to the educational whole. 
Mr. Lang’s address was along the lines of the series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Common School as a Social Center,” which 
began in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of Jan. 5. BaG. 


Death of Charles R. Abbot. 


A well-known Brooklyn principal, Charles Kk. Abbot, who 
had been principal of Grammar school No. 1 for thirty-one 
years, died January 18. He was " egpesoa from the Albany 
State Normal school in 1847 and first taught in Westchester 
county; from 1859 to 1862 he was principal of the Farnum 
Preparatory school at Beverley, N.J.; from 1862 to 1869 super- 
intendent of the Kingston schools, when he came to Brooklyn. 
Dr. Abbot became interested in the effort made by Dr. Jerome 
Allen, editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, to establish higher 
pedagogical instruction by founding the School of Pedagogy, 
(now a branch of the New York university) and was one of 
the first body of graduates to receive the new degree of 
a A 

Dr. Abbot clearly perceived the importance of th: “new 
movement” pertaining to the higher instruction of teachers far 
better than might have been expected from one who could 
hope for no further emolument by means ofit. Being a popu- 
lar principal in Brooklyn he aided the cause greatly by his ad- 
hesion to Dr. Jerome Allen’s efforts. That a principal of 
twenty five years standing was willing to admit there was 
something to learn, and to sit in a class with others of far 
less experience, listening to expositions concerning Pestalozzi 
and Froebel was an object lesson that produced effective re- 
sults. The School of Pedagogy was, ina sense, “fathered” 
by Brooklyn teachers; Brooklyn furnished many of the grad- 
uates of its first years. The new effort might have languished 
had not the deceased principal lent his influence at the outset. 
. Dr. Abbot’s special ability lay in producing an orderly pro- 
cedure in schoo] exercises. He believed the teacher should 
be a superior person. and deal with more than the rudimentary 
knowledge required to obtain a license. 

He had become an Episcopal minister, many years ago, and 
often officiated in St. Mark’s church, in Adelphi street. He 
was twice married; his second wife survives him. He hada 
pleasing manner and was exceedingly popular among his 
colleagues. His sympathies were broad; he attached great 
value to religous culture for youth. 
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The Baron De Hirsch School. 


Plain and severe in appearance and admirably adapted for 
its purposes, the new Baron De Hirsch Agricultural and In- 
dustrial school, at Woodbine, N. J., stands dedicated to a 
most useful work, It is large enough to accommodate about 
500 boys and girls of Jewish parentage. It is likely to doa 
— deal toward inducing young Hebrews to take up the pro- 
ession of farming. 

The dedicatory exercises, held the last Sunday in November, 
was largely attended by prominent Jewish people 
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Bogen, who has been for several years instructor in the He- 
brew Technical institute, of this city. Dr. Bogen is also a 
Russian by birth and education, and he had some valuable ex- 
perience as a teacher in his native country, where he labored 
in the school founded by Tolstoi. Altho he has been at Wood- 
bine only since September, Dr. Bogen has introduced military 
drill into the agricultural school, organized a chorus, arranged 
a course of study, and laid out the school work in a practical 
way. His energy and enthusiasm have brought him golden 
opinions from all the friends of the school. 





from New York, Philadelphia, and intermediate 
cities. In the absence of the Hon. Myer 5. Isaacs, 
president of the Baron de Hirsch fund of the Uni-. 
ted States, Mr. Henry Rice, of New York, presid- 
ed. The invocation was by the Rev. Dr. Berko- 
witz, who chose for his text, ‘‘ Borach habo b’shem 
Adonai: May the blessing of God be upon all 
come hither.” 

The new building was formally presented by the 
chairman of the Woodbine committee, Mr. W. B. 
Hackenberg, who spoke interestingly of the exper- 
iences of the pioneers who found at woodbine 
simply 5,000 acres of scrub oak, all of which had to 
be reclaimed. Fraternal encouragement was given 
by Prof. E.B. Voorhees, director of the New Jerse 
State Agri cultural school; his address was fol- 
lowed by one of great power from Prof. Hirsh L. 
Sabsovich, dean of the Woodbine school faculty. 
Others who spoke were Prof. Joseph W. Pineus, of 
the Woodbine school; Leo Hirsch, a pupil of the 
senior class; Mr. Adolphus S. Solomons, general 
agent of the Baron de Hirsch fund; Charles Hoff- 
— Esq., and Rabbi B. L. Levinthal, of Philadel- 
phia. 

The great success of the school so far has been 
largely due to the tireless, enthusiastic efforts ot 
the superintendent, Prof. H. L. Sabsovich,a native 
of Russia and a graduate ot the Zurich Polytech- 








nicum. His plan of combining manual training ppe Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School, Woodbine, N.J. Dedicated Nov. 24, 1901. 


with an agricultural education comes from Russia, 
and the practical experiment has been tried, in the United 
States, only in his school. 

The great need of the Baron de Hirsch school has been a 
principal who sheuld act in constant co-operation with Pro- 
fessor Sabsovich. This need has been recently supplied by 
calling to the school in the capacity of principal, Dr. Boris D. 


The pupils are in the best of spirits, satisfied, and enthusiastic. 
Under Dr. Bogen’s direction they have started a school paper, 
a dramatic society, and a debating club. All in all the pro- 
spects of the school are excellent. Itis doing a great work 
and its field of usefulness is certain to widen as the years go 
by. 





STANDARD BOOKS 





TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Three-Volume Series of ‘Text Books for Class Use by 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Cornell University. 


Volume I—Home Golgate and the Earth as a Whole. 


ce, 60 cents. 


and FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D., 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Parts I and II are also issued separately. 
Price, each, 40 cents. 


“ Unique in Matter, Arrangement and Presentation.” An Interesting and Valuable Introduction to the Study of Geography 
CONTENTS: 


Part I.—HOME GEOGRAPHY. The Soil. Hills. Mountains. 
Commerce. Government. Maps References to Books, etc. 


Valleys. Rivers. Ponds and Lakes. The Ocean. The Air. Industry and 


Part II.—THE EARTH AS A WHOLE. Formand Size of the Earth. Daily Motion of the Earth and Its Results. The Zones. Heat Within 


the Earth and Its Effects. The Continentsand Oceavs Maps. North America. The United States : 


New England.Middle Atlantic States, southern 


States, Central States, Westero States, Alaska. Canada and Other Countries North of the United States. Countries South of the United States. 
South America Europe. Asia. Africa. Australia. The East Indies. Philippines, and other Isiands of the Pacific Books of Reference. Appendix. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF THE SERIES: 


Convenient Form—Easily handled and more durable. 


Home Geography is made prominent. Actual experience forms the 


final basis for all stady of Geography 
Relation between man and the earth is continually brought out. 


Physiographic facts about different regions clearly presented. Physi- 
ographic conditions furnish the key to human indastries, transportation 


routes, location of cities, etc. 


Volume II._NORTH AMERICA. Price.75cents Volume III._EUROPE AND THE OTHER CONTINENTS. 


Clear, distinct maps giving both | 
not overburdened with useless detai 


Illustrations that are not merely pictures. 
Typographical work unsurpassed. 


The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any 
competing series. 


‘ea and political features and 


In preparation. 





BAILEY’S BOTANY. 


An Elementary Text for Schools. By L. H. Bamey, Professor o, 
iustrated. 


I 


rice, $1.10. 


“It is just the thing for the boys and girls, and is so distinctive that it seems almost too bad to call it just a text-book. The author has touched 


the right chord and has produced, for the first time in this country, a 


CuaARLEs Fisu, High School, Brunswick, Me. 


book really usable in the public schools and especially those 
It is a fitting development of the nature study work.”—THomas A. W1LL1AMs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


“I am delighted with the book. It meets my ideal.’”—PrinciPaL 





ot the rural districts. 


“‘ Bailey’s Botany is a charming book. Every page is full of interest. 
Every illustration illustrates. It is by tar the best treatise of the kindI 


have seen.’’—Pror. W. H. LENNon, Brockport (N Y.] StateNormal School. 


_ ‘*T have examined the book with much interest. It is easily seen that it is written with Professor Bailey's clearness and felicity of style, and I 
think it as a whole one of the most charmingly and appropriately illustrated of modern botanical text-bvoks. I expect it to prove a stimulating and 


very useful work.”—Proregssor W. F. Ganona, Smith College. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 





Horticulture in Cornell University. 12mo Half Leather. Profusely 
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Interesting News from Everywhere. 


A strong program has been prepared for the meeting of the 
Eastern Manual Training Association at Buffalo, June 27-29. 
A thoroly representative exhibit is being arranged and the co- 
operation of all the Eastern schools is desired. As there is a 
probability that the city will be overcrowded, on account of the 
Pan-American exposition, it is suggested that those who expect 
to attend will do well to secure their accommodatoins as early 
as possible. Very good arrangements can be made thru the 
organization perfected by several of the Buffalo principals for 
the entertainment of guests—the details of which can be se- 
cured from Daniel Upton, director of manual training, Buffalo. 

NEW HARTFORD, N. Y.—An appropriation of $22,000 for a 
new school-house was carried at a meeting of the taxable resi- 
dents Jan. 18. 

Darby, Pa.—The danger arising from poor plaster ceilings 
in school-houses has been illustrated by a recent occurrence at 
the Ridge avenue school. A fall cf lester took place in the 
primary room, the teachers dragging out several pupils barely in 
time to save them from injury. The janitor, who appeared on 
the scene to investigate, was caught in the fall and knocked 
senseless. 

ALFRED, N. Y.—A summer school for beginners in ceramic 
art will be held at Alfred university during July and August. 
It. will be under the direction of Prof. Charles F. Binns, 
director of the New York state school of clay working and 
ceramics, Alfred is one of the great centers of the pottery 
interests of the country. . 

BALLSTON SpA, N. Y.—A meeting of the teachers, trustees, 
and patrons of the public schools was held Jan. 26, at the 
Ballston Center church. An ce wt ey - program explaining 
the — features of school work had been prepared by the 
teachers. 


NEwsBuRG, N. Y.—Night schools have been reopened here 
after a lapse of fourteen years. Baek in the eighties they were 
started but were never successful. Of late years Newburg has 
become more of a factory town than it formerly was, so that 
the need of evening classes is more apparent. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The surplus of $81,000 left over from 
last year’s account cannot, according to a decision of the cor- 
poration counsel, be appropriated by the board of education 
for a new high school. It reverts like any other surplus to the 
city’s general fund, whence the common council may, if it 
choose, appropriate it for a high school or for any other pur- 
pose. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The board of education at its meeting 
of Jan. 15, elected Daniel Rosenbloom president for the fourth 
time. Two new high school appointments were Miss Martha 
O’Brien to teach physiology, Miss Caroline S. Spencer, Latin 
and Greek. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Mr. George H. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of school examiners in place 
of Mr. Timothy J. Mahoney, who, as previously announced in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has become commissioner of public 
works, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The students at Leland Stanford, 
Jr., university aré very much divided in opinion regarding the 
repeated resignations of professors. A group of those who 
uphold President Jordan and Mrs. Stanford recently ducked a 
student from Kansas who has been guilty of a good deal of 
treasonable talk against the university authorities. 

The vacancies caused by the resignations of Messrs. Howard 
and Spencer have been filled by the appointment of Professors 
Lapsey and Warren, of Harvard. These gentleman are now 
on their way to Stanford. 

The trustees of district No. 7, town of Bethel, New York, 
have been sued for infringement of patent No. 346,860, granted 
to Isaac Osgood. 

The bill of complaint was filed December 14 last, in the office 
of the clerk of the United States circuit court for the southern 
district of New York, at New York city. 

It is understood that the school desks which are claimed to 
infringe, are what is known as the ‘Century Automatic,” 
made by the Century Seating Company, of Chicago. 

BAYONNE, N. J.—The school board has succeeded in bring- 
ing the specifications for the new public school No. 8 down 
to such a point that they are likely to be able to get the school- 
house built for the sum of $70,000, which they have appropriated. 
The original specifications called for so much that when the 
bids were opened not one of them was within the limits. Then 
all the bids were rejected and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to alter the plans. 
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Why Is It? 


that if School Boards adopt the 
“Holden System for Preserving Books” 





they order the articles comprising it 
every year afterward (some have 
ordered annually for 19 years past). 


It is Because 





the Book Covers, made of very heavy Waterproof Plain Finished Leatherette, protect 
the outside, and the Self-Binders fasten in the loosened leaves and strengthen the 
weakened bindings, and the Transparent Paper repairs the torn leaves AT ONCE and 
makes the BOOKS LAST FULLY TWICE AS LONG. 


1300 SCHOOL BOARDS in the United States use this System. IT SAVES THE TAX- 


PAYERS MONEY ! 


Send to us for Samples if you want to secure Economy and Cleanliness in your 
Schools! ONE PRICE TO ALL, whether a large City or a Country School District. 


Samples on Request. 





Holden Patent Book Cover Co., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 








Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER 


Wrongful Discharge. 


An action was brought by a teacher who was employed te 
teach in acertain department of a public school to recover 
damages for wrongful discharge. The school board urged in 
defense that the teacher had been offered a position to teach in 
another department of the school, and that her dismissal was 
virtually a transfer. As it appeared, however, that the con- 
tract which had been drawn to suit the former position would 
not fit the conditions of the new position, judgment for the 
plaintiff was affirmed. Jackson vs. School District Ac. lowa 
S. C., June, 1900. 

Tenure of Office. 


The act of the Texas legislature, March, 1899, establishing a 
uniform method of electing school trustees and giving a four- 
year term to trustees, is void. The state constitution provides 
that the duration of offices not fixed by the constitution shall 
never exceed two years. Furthermore, the trustees of inde- 
pendent school districts, being authorized to exercise exclusive 
control over the management of free schools within their dis- 
trict and to hold title to school property, are to be regarded as 
public officers, tho receiving no compensation for their services. 
Therefore, the legislature, under the power to maintain a sys- 
tem of schools, could not give fa four-year term to the office 
of school trustee created by it. Kimbaugh vs. Barnett. Tex. 
8. C., May, 1900. 

Dismissal and Damages. 


A school board that has once recognized a person acting 
under a contract as a teacher and has paid salary for such ser- 
vices, is estopped, when the teacher brings action for breach 
of the contract, from entering the plea that the contract was 
entered into by the individua! members comprising the board 
without meeting and acting as a board. 

Under a statute authorizing school boards “to employ and 
discharge teachers, it is not necessary that 
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bonds was ordered, but with the provision that the board of 
liquidation may affix to each bond a statement that it is issued 
in virtue of the authority of the new state constitution and as 
a result of a command from the supreme court. In this way 
takers of the bonds may have notice of the legal authority 
under which they are issued, and the inconvenience of possible 
wrong can not arise. 


Power to Remove School-Houses 


1. Under the Kansas law (St. 1897 ¢ 68) providing that the 
inhabitants qualified to vote at a school meeting shall have 
power to designate by vote a site for a district school-house, 
a new site for a district school-house may be designated, and 
the school-house ordered to be removed thereto, by a majority 
vote of these present and voting at the annual school meeting ; 
and the contention that the authority to designate, having 
been once exercised, ceases to exist, cannot be sustained. 

2. The appraisers provided for in the law to appraise the 
school-house and property, prior to taking a vote on removing 
to a new site, may be legatly elected at the annual school-dis- 
trict meeting by a majority of those present and voting. 

3. A wife living with her husband, upon Jand owned by him, 
and occupied by them as their homestead, is a freeholder qual- 
ified to act as an appraiser of a school-house, prior to taking a 
vote on its removal to a newsite. (Moore vs. State, Kansas 
S.C., Oct. 16, 1900.) , 


Choice of a School Site. 


Under the Kentucky law (Pub. St. sec. 4439), providing that 
the trustees of a school district shall select the site fora 
school-house, and that a majority of the school electors may 
prosecute an appeal to the county superintendent, whose decis- 
ion shall be final, the only power the superintendent has upon 
appeal, is either to approve or condemn the site selected ; and, 
in the event of disapproval, the trustees must select another, 
and so continue until a site is selected from which no appeal is 
taken (Davis vs. Humphrey, Ky. C. of App.. March, 1900.) 








the members shall meet and act as a board 
in order to make a valid contract with a 
teacher where they all assent to the employ- 
ment. Therefore, in an action by a school 
teacher, after dismissal, for breach of con- 
tract, where the ‘school board refuses to 
let the teacher complete her term and sets 
up that she is incompetent, they assert 
such incompetency only by complying with 
the statute (see 3055) which provides that 
“no teacher shall be dismissed without 
due notice and good cause shown.” Failing 
in this, the answer in defense falls and 
judgment for the teacher is affirmed. 
School District Ar. vs. Stoner, California 
8. C., April, 1900. 

Note: Courts have frequently held that 
where a majority of a school board has 
authority to employ a teacher, a contract 
signed hy a majority of the board is not, 
because of the failure of the remainder to 
sign, invalid. 


Rand, 


stimulate the child mind to ask why, and thus leave it unsatisfied 
until it has ascertained source and purpose. 


Chapters on Land and Water Bodies, How to use Maps, Weather; 
Isotherms, Direction and Location, Weather Bureau, and the Earth 
as Adapted to the Needs of Man in the Grammar School Geography 
are specially commendable. 


McYally & Company’s 
GEOGRAPHIES 


PRIMARY 
ELEMENTARY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 








City of New Orleans Loses. 


The case of several New Orleans teach- 
ers wao were suing the city for anpaid 
salaries went as high as the United States 
supreme court for settlement. The city 
of New Orleans was required by the state 
constitution of 1898 to examine certain 
claims for payment and for such as might 
be found to be justly due to issue warrants, 
these to be paid by the city board of liq- 
uidation. Funds for the settlement of 
such claims should be provided for by the 
sale of a sufficient number of the constitu- 
tional bonds of the city issued under Act 
110, of 1890. 

These claims the board of liquidation 
would not pay upon the ground that the sale 
of bonds to pay the teachers would oper- 
ate to the prejudice of other creditors of 
the city. The supreme court of Louisiana 
ordered a sale of the bonds in question. 
This judgment was resisted and the auth- 
ority of the United States supreme court 
involved. There the Louisiana jadgment 
was in part confirmed. The sale of the: 








New Editions, showing all changes to date, of political bound- 
aries, territorial acquisitions, and the spelling of geographical 
names are now ready of the 
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We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of school supplies and equipment. This will be a 


great convenience to subscribers to THE JouRNAL in sending orders. 
tention by mentioning THE JouRNAL every time you write. 


In writing for circulars, catulogs, or other information, you will get special at- 





School Book Publishers. 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or, 

Appleton & Co.,, D., & Chi. 

Mitton Bradley Co. sectnata. Mass. 

Baker & Taylor Co., New York 

H. Holt & Co., 

Jenkins, W. R. * 

Longmans, Green & Co., “ 

Maynard, Merrill & Co., - 

The Morse Co., a 

Potter & Putnam, 

Scribner’s Sons, Cbas., = 

Eaton Co., Chicago 

Powers & Lyors, nid 

Flanagan, A. 

Western Pub House, 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 


“ 
“ 
“ 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 1 ee 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. & Chi. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. = 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
T. R. Shewell & Co, " 
Silver, Burdett & © “ ee 
Lippincott Co., J. B. "Philadelphia 
McKay, David. 
Sower Co., Christopher 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Prang Edu. Co., Bos., N. Y.. & Ch. 
Rand MeNally N. Y. & Chi. 
Richardson-Smith o. A 
Sadler-“‘\owe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tbompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
University Publishing Co., 
. Boston, and New Orleans 
Werner ‘School Book Wey 
Chicago, N. Y , Boston, Phila, 


Chi. 


Eraser Holders. 
Morris & Dunhaw, Davenport, Ia. 


Charts. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Bo: top 
Potter & Pu nam, New York. 
American School Fornitare Co.. 

New York, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. Chicago 
Kellogg & Co.,E L.,N Y Chicago 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’ st’r, N.Y 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co. New York, Chicago 


Music Publishers. 
Ditson. Oliver & Co., Boston, N Y. 
H. M. Place Indianapolis 
Richardson-Smith Co. ; ee 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
School Furniture. 
Andrews School Fur, Co., 


New York 

American Sch. Furniture Co., 
Y. & Chi 
James G. Wilson, New York: 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 

Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila, 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spalding, A. G. & Co., New York 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York 
Orr & Lockett, Chicago 
Chandler & Barber, Boston. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 


Indianapolis 
Eimer & Amend, 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Knott, App. Co., L, F., Boston 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 


Insurance. 
Mags. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 
Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., “* ‘ 


Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am. School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
Howell, F. K., Washington, D.C 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Uo., 
New York 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co. - as 
E. Faber si 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


School Supplies. 

See also Blackb: ards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flays, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
Sciwool Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Schermerhorn Co.. J. W., be 

Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. bis 

American Schoo] Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 


Stereupticons. 


Williams, Brown & Earl Phila. 
Chas. Beseler 4 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. Chi. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 


New York 
School Bells. 
McShane &Co., _‘Baltimore, Md, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency. ser, York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J 
Schermerhorn Co., J. Ww. “ 
Kellogg's Teacher>’ Bureau, “* 
C.J. Albert Chicayo 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Ag.“ 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

Boston. New York. Chicago 
Torovto, Tl.os Angeles 


‘| The Educational Exchange, 


Des Moines, Ia. 

Charles J, Patker, Raleigh, N.C. 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Typewriters, 
Am, Writing Mach. Co. New York 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. * 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Schools. 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music Bos. 
Cortina School of Languages, N.Y. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Hotels. 








Williams & Kegers, 


Roch,, N. Y. & Chicago Kindergarten Material. 


a nt J.W., N.Y 

’ lton Bradley Co., 

2 Se Erasers. Springfield, Mase. 
Silicate Slate (- ., New. York | Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Ainerican Sch. Furniture 40.4, 

-4 New York, » Chicane. 
Anérows Sch.Furn shingC.. N Y. 
Standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 








Grand Union 
St. Denis 
Continental 
School Clocks. 
Fred Frick Waynesboro, Pa. 
Human Skeleton ard 
Anatomical Models. 


New York 


linerals. Phiis. 


Howell, E. E. Washington. D.C. 
Roy Hopping, New York. 


Photos for Schools. 
Helman Taylor Art Co., i. ae 
Berlin Photo Co., * 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. | Chas. H. Ward. Rochester, N. Y 
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Smith's Te eaching of E lementary Mathematics : 120 
A Psyche-Physical Lateratery in the Eiepartment ot: ‘the 
Interior - - 121 
Fink's Brief History of Mathematics - . at 1S 122 
Book Reviews - - - - - 124 


Brushwork, and Inventional Drawing. With Specimen III- 
ustrations from the Work of the “Alma School,” Ber- 
mondsey, London, Eng. THomas J. McCoRMACK.—In 
January number. Price, ro cents. 





YEARLY, $1.00 - SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 
Send sor sample copy and“ clubbing” rates, also for catalogue of works 
on Mathematics, Biology, Psychology, and Rinaread Sciences. Portraits 
of Philosophers and Psychologists. 


CHICAGO 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 


LONDON : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
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Books Under Way. 


D. Appleton & Company. 


“A Text-Book of Geology,” by Albert Perry Brigham. 

“The Elementary Principles of Chemistry,” by Abram Van 
Eps Young. 

“A New Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages.” 

“The Spanish People: Their Origin, Growth, and Influence,” 
by Martin A. 'S. Hume. 

D.C. Heath & Company. 


“Complete Graded Arithmetic,” by George E. Atwood. Third 
Grade. 

“Complete Graded Arithmetic,” by George E. Atwood. 
Fourth Grade. 

“Complete Graded Arithmetic,” by George E. Atwood, Fifth 
Grade. 

“Civil Government,” for high schools and normal schools, by 
J. R. Flickinger. 

“Famous Geometrical Theorems,” Numbers III. and IV., in 
Heath's Mathematical Monograph Series, by William W. Ru- 


rt. 
“ Psychology of Childhood,” by Frederick Tracy. 

“Reading, A Manual for Teachers,” Volume XXXVII. in 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library, by Mary E. Laing. 

“The Bird Book,” by Fanny H. Eckstorm. Cloth. Fully il- 
lustrated. 112 pages. 

“Strange Peoples,” by Frederick Starr. 

Regal’s ‘‘ Lessons for Little Readers.” 

“A Short Introduction to Biblical Literature,” by Richard 
G. Moulton. 

Heath’s Home and School Classics : 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. (Hiestand.) 

Muloch’s Little Lame Prince. (E. 8. Phelps Ward.) 

Motley’s Siege of Leyden. (W. Eliot Griffis.) 

Shakespeare’s The Winter's Tale. (Hiestand.) 

Martineau’s The Crofton Boys. (W. Eliot Griffis.) 

Edgeworth’s Waste Not, Want Not. (M. V. O’Shea.) 

Munchausen. (Edward Everett Hale.) 

Nursery Rhymes, Parts I. and II. (Charles Welsh.) 
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‘The French Subjunctive,” by C. C. Clarke, Jr. 

Wildenbruch’s “ Harold,” edited by C. A. Eggert. 

Freytag’s “ Die Journalisten,” edited by W. D. Toy. 

‘Materials for Composition based on Baumbach’s Der 
Schwiegersohn,” by L. E. Horning. 


Ginn & Company. 


“The Satires of Juvenal,” edited by Henry P. Wright. 

“On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History,” ed- 
ited by Archibald MacMechan. 

“Non-Euclidean Geometry,” by Henry P. Manning. 

“Wigwam Stories,” by Mary C. Judd. 

“* Edelsteine,” edited by Richard A. Minckwitz. 


Thompson, Brown & Company, 


“English Grammar for Grammar Schools,” by Larkin Dun- 
ton and Augustus H. Kelley. 
“Manual of Bookkeeping and Banking,” by A. B. Meservy. 


The Macmillan Company. 


“Handbooks to the Great Public Schools,” by R. Townsend 
Warner. 

“Practical Electro Chemistry,” by Bertram Blount, 

“Considerations in Painting,” by John La Farge. 

“ A Short History of Renaissance Architecture in England,” 
by Reginald Blomfield. 


Open Court Publishing Company. 


“The Psychology of Reasoning,” by Alfred Binet. 
“On the Continuity of Irrational Numbers and on the Nature 
and Meaning of Numbers,” by Richard Dedekind. 


Werner School Book Company. 


“History and Civil Government of Louisiana,” by John R. 
Ficklin. 

‘The Arithmetic Primer,” by Frank H. Hall. 

Taylor’s “Second Reader,” by Frances Lilian Taylor. 

‘Outline History and Civil Government of Illinois,” by R. E. 
Cutler. 


When you need medicine you should get the best that money 
can buy, and experience proves this to be Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





: 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The ideal course in bookkeeping and business practice for 
commercial high schools and commercial departments is 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


OFFICE ROUTINE 
4nD BOOKKEEPING 


(THE VOUCHER SYSTEM.) 


This work has received the enthusiastic endorsement of 
leading high school principals, commercial teachers, and busi- 
ness men, and is in use in more high schools than all other 
works on the subject. 


The distinctive features of this system of bookkeeping are: 
The Common Sense [lethod of Presenting the 
Science of Accounts. 


The Full and Explicit Directions to the Papi 
for Performing the Work. , 

The Modern, Labor-Saving Forms of Account 
Books Illustrated and Used. 

The Practical, Realistic Forms of Business Pa- 
pers (vouchers) which the pupil Handles. 


The Ease with which the System can be In- 
stalled and Successfully Conducted. 

Specimen pages of the book, samples of the vouchers, and book- 
let containing full particulars regarding the system, together 


with testimonials, will be sent free to any teacher or school 
officer on application. Address our nearest ogce. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


1125 Broadway, NEW YORE 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
134 South Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOGFGOGOGHCIDSGODS HOBOS 6 OOVDOS SDS DHGOBS BOVIOOGSODOOFHFG9GS? BIBDEGBE 
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Ghe illustration shows our 


is | 
= 
SHELDON : 
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ft) RAPID-ACTING 


WOOD WORKERS’ VISE, 


especially adapted for Manual Training Schools. 
It is the cheapest, strongest, simplest, and mos# 
easily operated vise in the market. Jaws are 
seven inches wide, will take in seven-inch work, 
weighs twenty pounds. 

We manufacture benches of most approved 
patterns, and carry all the standard tools for 
Manual Training schools, besides specialties such 
as Ball’s Special Back Saws for elementary work, 
Chip Carving Knives, Jennings Special Manual 
Training Chisels, our Special Sloyd Knives, etc. 





Correspondence invited and estimates given. 
ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO., 
71-73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
pe te ti hth he te Set it i ti hth tet td 
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REPUTATION 





There are many concerns in this country that have for years been striving 
to attain and maintain a high reputation: we have borne this ever in mind, 
have made it a goal in all our years of dealings with thousands of people 


in all parts of the 


United States. 


We want our friends to know that we 


are earnestly striving to give them the very best Tools and Benches for 


Manual Training or other work that lab 


Ask for our Catalogue No.87 : : : : : 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK—SINCE 1848 


or and brains can produce. 





Interesting Notes. 


Bryan’s New Paper. 


William J. Bryan has begun the publica- 
tion of a weekly paper at Lincoln, called 
the Commoner. It serves as a medium 
thru which Mr. Bryan discusses political, 
social, industrial, and financial questions. 
He has chosen the weekly form as giving 
opportunity for more thoughtful and bet- 
ter-considered articles than a daily. He 
says he has long had the idea and even 
the name of the publication in mind. 


The Tunneling Craze. 


For some occult reason the idea of tun- 
neling beneath straits or estuaries pos- 
sesses a strong fascination for a not incon- 
siderable section of the public. We are 
all familiar with the proposed English 


Channel tunnel, which for half a century 
or more has been a favorite theme of the 
financial promoter; and the proposed tun- 
neling beneath the Irish Channel has been 
brought persistently into prominent notice, 
in spite of the fact that it is manifestly 
doomed to failure as a financial undertak- 
ing. The latest tunnel proposal is that of 
a certain M. Berlier, who believes that if a 
double track line, twenty-five miles long, 
were carried beneath the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, at a cost of $25,000,000, the outlay 
would be amply justified by the volume of 
traffic which would pass from continent to 
continent. 

It is positively amusing to note the 
naivete with which this gentleman assures 
the public that, as the depth of the sea at 
this point does not exceed something over 
a thousand feet, the construction would be 
| Perfectly feasible. Apart from the fact 








that from 160 feet to 180 feet is the limit 
beyond which it is impossible to carry on 
excavation under the compressed air sys- 
tem, a consideration which alone would 
prevent the construction of such a tunnel, 
there is the fact that the excessive grades 
which would be necessitated by the depth 
of the tunnel would render the cost of the 
operation abnormally high. This cost, 
taken with the heavy fixed charges, would 
render the scheme a losing venture from 
the very outset.—Scéentific American. 


The Educational Exchange of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is one in which teachers 
and employers can put confidence. It has 
a reputation for confining itself to legiti- 
mate business on conservative lines. An 
investigation of its plans will pay. Ad- 
dress Henry Sabin, Manhattan building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Veni 


I came 
This tells the story of our goods at 


governing committee of award. 





Vidi 
I saw 
the Paris Exposition. 


Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us andfalls to our lot wherever we 
go. If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and bea winner thereby. 
Send for our booklets describing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 


Vici 


I conquered 








AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE : 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Interesting Notes. 


The Gulf Stream. 


The Gulf Stream has lately been made 
the subject of study of many nations. It 
has long been known that this river of 
tropical water modifies the climate of Ice- 
land so asto make thatisland inhabitable, 
and thut the British Isles and Norway are 
indebted to it for milder temperatures than 
they are entitled to by their latitudes. 
Norwegian scientists have lately been 
making some experiments in the interest 
of the fisheries industry to determine if 
the influence of the Gulf Stream varies 
with the season. It has been found that 
in late winter the Arctic waters are able to 
submerge the Gulf Stream in the neighbor 
hood of Iceland, but that the warmer water 
comes to the surface again in the neigh- 
borhood of the Shetland islands. This 
secures open water around Norway, while 
Greenland in the same latitude is x Ate in 
for months by ice. 


Laying East River Bridge Cables, 


The four big cables which will hold up 
the new suspension bridge over the East 
river in New York, will be each 19 inches 
in diameter, will consist of over 10,000 
steel wires, and weigh about I,1oo tons. 
The method of laying them is as follows: 
Coils of wire whose ends have been fas- 
tened to the anchorages on one bank or 
the other, are put on_ reels which 
travel back and forth across the river be- 
cause they are-fastened to an endless wire 
rope belt driven byasteam engine. Every 
trip each reel lays behind it two wires. 
something as a spider spins a web. While 
men are fastening two wires just brought 
across, the reel returns to the other bank 
with two wires. The wires carried in the 
same direction are tied into a strand as 
soon as they number 282. With a travel- 
eling rope for each cable, eight strands are 
thus made at the sametime. Each strand 
has aloop at the end which is hooked over 
casting called a cable shoe. When the 
strands are finished they are joined into a 
cylindrical cable by large steel clamps. 
The floor of the bridge is also suspended 
from these clamps. 


California Illustrated. 


™:Copy of the illustrated monthly, Zhe 
Chicago goo, a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. It is one of the 
finest illustrated publications that we 
have ever seen. The tinted half-tones 
rival those of the finest magazines, and 
the letter-press of the whole edition is as 
perfect as that of any publication ever 
issued, pictorially and descriptively mir- 
roring California’s wonderful scenery. 
Copy will be mailed to your address upon 
receipt of 2 cents postage by W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., C. & N. W. R’y., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Literary Notes. 


The article on “ Travel in the Future,” 





which was one of the brightest in the 
Brooklyn Zag/e’s series of Twentieth Cen-| 
tury articles appearing Dec. 30, 1900, was } 
by Mr. George H. Daniels, general pas-! 
senger agent of the New York Central | 
railroad. Mr. Daniels is editorially de-| 
scribed by the EZag/e as “one of the most 

rogressive railroad men in the country.” 
Mr. Daniels’ forecast of developments in 
railroading reads like a romance, but they 
are all destined to be realized. 


The long review accorded by the Ovwt- 
look to Dr. Jerome Walker’s “ Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene” has been re- 
printed in circular form by Allyn & Bacon, 
publishers of the book. This article is 
one that deserves to be carefully read by 





Forty-Ninth Annual Statement 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Mass. 





Year Ending December 31, 1900. 
Receipts in 1900. 
Premiums, - . - - - - - - $4,824,529.74 
Interest and rents, - - - - - - - - - 1,072,635.14 
Total receipts, - - - eee . - $5,897,164. 88 
Disbursements in 1900. 
Death claims (less $10,736. 35 relngutancs), and matured 
endowments, - $1,513,609.50 
Surplus returned to policy “holders i in dividends - - 679,917.42 
Surrendered and canceled policies . - - - 358,692.00 


$2,552,218.92 
1,202,731.44 


$3,754 950. 36 


Total payments to policy holders, - . - 
All other disbursements, - - - . . . 


Total disbursements, 


Assets (Market aaa 


First mortgage loans on realestate, - - 


$10, 183,402.39 


Loans secured by assignment of Company’ s policies, - 2,304,736.07 
Stocks and bonds, - 10,408,289. 89 
Real Estate (ledger value), including home office building, 591,205.71 
Premium notes on policiesin force, - 725,101.63 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course ‘of collection 

(reserve charged in liabilities), Net - 674,210.37 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due, $7,260. 62; ac- 

crued but not due, $363,306. 8), 370,567.43 
Cash on hand and in banks, - - . - 988,108.55 


Total assets, - - - - - - $26,245,622.04 


Liabilities. 


Reserve, Actuaries’ 4 per cent., $23, 418,032.00 


Reported death losses and matured endowments in pro- 





cess of adjustment, - - 134,844.00 

Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, - 183,926.10 

Unpaid dividends, due and to become due - - 172,333 -76 

Premiums paid in ‘advance, - - - - - 11,850.67 
Total liabilities, - - - - - $23,920,986.53 








Surplus, December 31, 1900, - - - $2,324,635.51 





Number of policies issued in 1900, 10,106 ; insuring $22,353,050.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1900, 57,324 ; 

insuring (including reversionary additions), $136,238,923.00 
Gain in insurance in force for the year 1900, $12,258,485.00 


Henry S. LEE, 
Vice-President. 


Joun A. HALL, 
President. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life, Accident, and Health Insurance. 


MORE THAN 


$42,643,384 


have been Distributed to POLICY HOLDERS at a Less Cost than by 
any other Company in the World. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY POLICIES 


Protecting Owners and Employers against STATUTORY LIABILITY. 
No one can afford to be without them. 


Henry M. PHILLIps, 
Secretary. 


71 Broadway. GEO. J. WIGHT, [anager. 

















ASSETS, " ‘ $30,928.331.52 
Reserves and all other Liabilities ° 26,385,204.71 
Excess Security to Policy Holders, . 4,543,126.81 





New York Office, 
31 Nassau St. 


Home Office, ' 
Hartford,Conn. { 


J. G. BATTERSON, ) 
President. { 





























EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE 
communicating with advertisers. 
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every educator who is interested in the 
question of the teaching of the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. It gives a sound, 
sane statement otf the objections to the 
laws of New York state and other states 
which prescribe closely the method and 
content of physiology teaching. 


The February Century contains the 
prize story in the Cetury’s third annual 
college competition. “An Old World 
Wooing,” and the author is Adeline M. 
Jenney, B. A., of the University of Wis- 
consin, “At Third Hand,” is by Mr. 
Howells, ‘Some Americans Abroad,” b 
Charles Battell Loomis, Henry Holcom 
Bennett’s “A Council of Six; “The 
Steer with the Marked Hoof,” by Walter 
Armsby, Chester Bailey Fernald’s “ The 
Lannigan System with Girls,” “The Play 
Devil,” by Earle Ashley Walcott, “‘ The 
Women,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart, A 
doctor’s story, by =) 4 A. Long, ‘‘ The 
Helmet of Navarre,” by Bertha Runkle, 
and Hamlin Garland’s ‘Her Mountain 
Lover,” are only part of the good things, 

Richard Boughton’s “Humor and Pa- 
thos of the SavingsBank,” Besant’s paper 
on “ The Helping Hand in East London,” 
Professor Thurston’s ‘‘ The Steel Industry 
of America,” “ A Remarkable American,” 
by Prof. F. N. Thorpe in his sketch of the 
late Dr. William hg “The People 
at the top of the World” by Jonas Stad- 
ling. Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason asks “Is 
Sentiment Declining?” and Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis writes of “An English 
Passien Play.” 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
anee Company, of Springfield, has issued 
its ferty-ninth annual statement. Another 
year will bring around the fiftieth anniver- 
sary ef this stable company. The value 
of eareful, conservative methods in life in- 
suramce is nowhere better shown than in 
the history of the Massachusetts Mutual. 
Very few changes have occurred in the 
official management, but four presidents, 
six vice-presidents, five secretaries and 
twe actuaries having held office since the 
date ef the charter. 


Southern Railway’s Winter Service to 
Florida and the Resorts and Cities South. 


The tourist season has opened and this 
winter every indication points toa greater 
flow of tourist travel to the favored resorts 
of the glorious sunny South. The South. 
ern Railway with its customary foresight, 
with all appliances and means, 1s prepared 
to carry its patrons to them in a style be- 
wee any ordinary conception of luxury. 

elow are given the departure of its 
luxurious trains from New York: 


—NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 

12.40 Noon-T ry; : 
{TED for St. Augustine 
Daily Except and Port Tampa — Pullman 
Sunday. = Drawing Room. Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Library, Observation and Dining 
Cars, New York to St. Augustine. Pullman 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York iken 
andAugusta Connection at Jacksonville (parlor 


car) for Port Tampa. 
2c P. M.—N. Y. & FLA. EXPRESS | St. 
3-25 F. M.” Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami 
Daily. and Port Tampa. Pullman 
Drawing Room Bleepin Cars, New York to 
Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, Port Tam 
and Augusta. Sleeping Cars Jacksonville to Palm 
Beach and Miami. Dining Car service. Steam- 
ship connections for Ker est and Havana. 
2c P. M.—WASHINGTON AND CHAT- 
3:25 ty, TANOOGA LIMITED. VIA 
* | LYNCHBURG AND BRISTOL. 
Pallman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York 
to Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanooga, New Orleans 
and Memphis Dining Car service. 
4.25 ?.M —WASHINGTON AND SOUTH- 
ag Py WESTERN LIMITED Pull- 
J: man Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars, New York to Atlanta, Macon, New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Memphis. Asheville, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga and Nashville. Dining Caregrvice. 
Seren 8, Thursdays, and Saturdays Sunset 
imited connection. 
12.10 Night.—FAsT MAIL, Pullman, Jack- 
D 





° 


sonville, Port Tampa and Mi- 

. ami. Buffet Sleeping Cars, 

New York to Atlanta, New Orleans, Savannah, 

Jacksonville. Steamship connections for Nassau, 
Key West and Havana. Dining Car service. 

or farther information regarding, rates, 

rontes, sleeping car reservation, call on or address 

New York Offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. 

8. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agt., 1185 Broad- 

way, cor. 28th street. 





ER. 


AO 


Ae Reliable = Skeleton 


IS A NECESSITY IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 


Ai WELL-MOUNTED, properly prepared specimen, accu- 
rately articulated, clean, white, and containing the bones 
of but one individual, is not only reliable and sightly, but 
will outwear half a dozen of the greasy, shaky monstrosities 
thrown together from the debris of the European dissecting- 
= by ae janitors, and soid by importers as “ first- 
class preparations. : : 

My Skeletons are the standard in the Medical and Dental 
Schools, Art Institutes, and Museums generally throughout 
this country. Specially devised mechanical articulations, of 
solid brass, allow a latitude of movement and give a rigidity 
and strength never before attained. ’ 

Standards and cabinets for wonpert and protection, sepa- 
rate parts. etc , are described and illustrated in my Catalogue 
of Human Sk letons and Anatomical Models, 


CHARLES H. WARD, 


Send stamp. 45-47 Mt. Hope, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


MOTHER STORIES 22 Maun Linpsay 


A Beautiful Book. Illustrated by SARAH NOBLE-IVES. 


tage are seventeen delightful stories for Children, highly recommended by good 

judges. The stories are based on mottoes from Froebel’s Mother Plays, and are all 

of that clean, wholesome character which makes them fit for mothers, Kindergart- 

ners, and others to read to the young children under their care. Each story is accompanied 

with a full-page illustration in which the artist has succeeded in catching the real spirit 
of the several narratives. The whole make-up of the book is exquisite. 














Price, cloth » ° . $1.00 


Address [Dept. J.] 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
NEW YORE, PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, SAN FRANOCISOO, 
11 East 16th Street. 1285 Arch Street. 515 Grand Building. 122 McAllister Street 


KBD D DOP DBP RDDDY OPH YP SY ® Se OW Ho HOSS SH ew» 


Art in the School=-Room. 


aE have given careful study to the problem of school-room decoration ever 
since the beginning of the now rapidly spreading movement. From the 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





v 

uv 
vast number of our reproductions of generally conceded superior quality, we 
have selected 125 subjects which experience has proved to be especially suitablefor ° 

the different grades. A list of theseis mailed free to parties mentioning this paper. 

v Also write for illustrated booklet ‘‘ PICTURES FOR BOOK LOVERS.”’ 

7 The provision of the customs tariff, according to which reproductions for edu- 

* cational institutions may be imported duty free, enables us to allow a special dis- 

5 eount to schools on orders of a sufficient amount. We shall be pleased to furnish 

bi 


particulars on application. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 
14 East 23d Street, New York. 


BPP PDP DPE DD LEED SBOP EDDDE DDD D> D222” + 
McINTOSH COLLEGE 
LANTERN 


~ Is conceded to eclipse all other Lanterns. 
Heliopticon for Sunlight and all other illum- 
inants. Imperial for Electricity. All first- 

: class Schools are equipped with the Mc 
Intosh apparatus. Prices low, with a special discount to schools. Our complete 


catalogue free to all teachers. 
STEREOPTICON COMPANY, 


Mel N TOS 35-37 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


The EFE‘loral Fecord. 
is a plant record arranged for| contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-|and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records| whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents. 


Ce ae 



















not use them in their classes| Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany. This little bookition.’. 0°. 2°. .°. 0%. os of ote o's oe 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 























Known and Prized for its nutritive and refreshing qualities. 
A drink for a Prince at less than a cent a cup. 
Seld at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Your Nose 


That is what you should breathe 
through—not your mouth. 

But there may be times when your 
eatarrh is so bad you can’t breathe 
through it. 

Breathing through the mouth is al- 
ways bad for the lungs, and it is es- 
pecially so when their delicate tissues 
have been weakened by the scrofulous 
condition of the blood on which catarrh 
depencs. 

Alfred E. Yingse, Hoernerstown, Pa., 
suffered from catarrh for years. His 
head felt bad, there was a ringing in his 
ears, and he could not breathe through 
one of his nostrils nor clear his head. 

After trying several catarrh specifics 
from which he derived no benefit, he 
was completely cured, according to his 
own statement, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


This great medicine radically and per- 
manently cures catarrh by cleansing the 
blood and building up the whole system. 





Hoop’s PILLS are the favorite cathartic. 2 c. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Coates ag European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Districts. 








Amusement and Business 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars t, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Room 3, $1.O0O per day and Upwarcs. 


CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 


500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 








RooM, WITH BoarD $2.50 and Upward 
RooM, WITHOUT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
RooM, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 





Steam Heat Included. © L. U. MALTBY 
FOR EXAMINATIONS 


SHAW'S NATIONAL 
QUESTION BOOK 


| 
The best Question Book for teachers and | 
those preparing to teach. 
Contains about 6,600 Questions and Answers | 
on 24 branches of study. | 
An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. The 
price is higher than some other books— | 
but it is many times better. 


Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 
£. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers | 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 














The Publishers’ Desk. 


Mr.and Mrs. A. H. Gates, writing to 
the Bartlett Tours Company, say: “ Re. 
plying to yours September I9, beg to say 
it gives us much pleasure to add a word 
of commendation in behalf of your com- 
pany. The trip this summer to Europe 
with your company, was a trip which we 
anticipated with much pleasure, and we 
can say that our expectations were more 
than realized. With good attention, good 
guides, good hotels, and many pleasant 
Carriage rides, not expressed in your itiner- 
ary we teel that we received all and more 
han you promised. 

‘* Should we take another European trip, 
which we expect some time, we would 
think of no other Tours Company, espe- 
cially if we could have the company of the 
present secretary, Mr. J. W. Althouse.” 


Seen and Heard, 


For some time, a bright newspaper man, 
Louis N. Megargee, has been contributing 
articles to the Philadelphia Zzmes under 
the title of “Seen and Heard in Many 
Places.” These have been of so bright 
and original a nature that they have at- 
tracted wide attention. The essays dealt 
with political, social, and other matters. 

So well were they received that Mr. 
Megargee has been encouraged to launch 
out for himself. We have before us the 
the first volume ofa little weekly maga- 
zine called Seen and Heard, filled with es 
says similar to those that have adorned 
the columns of the Zzmes. It appears like 
an attempt to get back to that personal 
journalism that first became noted thru 
Addison and Steele. 

Many a bright journalist has longed to 
get away from the modern newspaper mon- 
ster that devours his talents and his best 
energies and gives him no adequate repu- 
tation in return. The charm of such a 
publication as Seen and Heard is that we 
can imagine ourselves talking face to face 
with the editor. We wish his magazine 
success. It is published at 807 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


LEADING SCHOOL TEXTS 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
A Two-book Series, in harmony with modern methods. 
Southworth & Goddard's First Lessons in Language and 
Elements of Composition and Grammar ; 
A complete course in English from the Third Grade to the High School. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country 
One or the best. Comprehensive. Fascinating. 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing 
Characterized by artistic Excellence and Simplicity. 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography 
For High Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


For further particulars concerning any of the above text-books write to 
CO., 
st 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & 


NEW YORK 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


From the phosphoid principle of the 
Ox Brain and the Embryo of Wheat. 


For relief and prevention of all weaknesse’ 
caused by nervous we gil © meutal overwork: 
or excesses of any description, Prescribed by physi- 
cians who best treat mental and nervous disease, 
used by brain-workers everywhere. It contains 
nothing injurious. Formula on each label. Write 
for free descriptive pamphlet. 


= RGGG 


Pears’ 


soap responds to water in- 
stantly ; washes and rinses off 
in a twinkling, 

It is the finest toilet soap 
in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 








Teachers 
Wanted. 


Chautauqua wants a bright, intelligent 
man or woman in every town to act as its 
agent, this fall and winter, in distributing 
Chautauqua literature and encouraging the 
Chautauqua Courses of Home Reading and 
Study. We offer an attractive financial 
proposition to persons who can devote a part 
or all of their time soliciting individual 
readers, to forming literary clubs and circles, 
and to securing subscriptionsto The Chau- 
tauqua Magazine. If you are willing to con- 
sidersuch a proposition, address CHAUTAU- 
QUA ASSEMBLY, Bureau of Extension 
‘Dept. P), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chautauqua 1s now 27 years old, has gone 
into every state of the Union, has enrolled 
overa quarter of a million members, 
keeps 1n operation a great variety of courses 
of home reading conducts the largest sum- 
mer school in the world, and holds every 
summer over sixty Chautauqua Assemblies 
in thirty different States, attracting over 
half a million people. This gives you some 
idea of its strength, its scope, and its in- 
fluence. Address the 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 


Bureau of Extension (Dept. P.) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 

















BOS'ON CHICAGO 








56 W. 25th St., 
only by New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE fies Sore threst and iafteecas 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Constable Kao 


W oolen. 
Dress Fabrics. 


Novelties in thin Dress Fabrics 
for House and Evening Wear. 


Barége Grenadine, 
Crépe, Mousseline, 
Taffetas, Veilings. 


New Colorings in Silk and Wool and all 
Wool Tissues 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





IF YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 








IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 
It ogre in ABSOLUTELY AIR-TIGHT TRADE- 


M. S, which will preserve the strength 
and flavor for any length of time. © f 

WHEN IN NEw York City don’t fail to visit the 
HAnpsoMEst and CLEANEST TEA SToREin America 
—it has beenentirely remcdeled—new front, new 
entrance, new dacorations, new stock, etc. . It is 
well worth a visit. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone—2451 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORE. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


‘‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 





Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, bad e 1,052,665, 211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates gom- 
mensurate with safety. 





TE ant fois, 
KIDDER’S PASTILES. eae 





The Publishers’ Desk. 


Schools that have laboratories can get 
the things they need by sending to the 
Chicago Laboratory and Supply Company, 
successors to the W. A. Olmstead Scienti- 
fic Company. Special attention is called 
to their No. 4060, new D’Arsonval galvan- 
ometer with reading scale attachment. 
Their 1900 catalog describes the various 
articles which they supply. Send for it. 

We have so often called attention to the 
St. Denis Hotel that we think we need not 
dwell further upon its many advantages. It 
is a specially good hotel for lady teachers 
who visit the city to do their shopping. 
The rooms and culinary department are of 
the best in the city, at very moderate 
prices, and it 1s considered the headquar- 
ters of educational people. It is situated 
in the center of the dry goods district, and 
there are many leading educational pub- 
lishers within a few blocks. 

Notwithstanding the Bovinine Com- 
pany have not done any advertising to a 
large extent for many years, the sales, thru 
the merit of the food, have gradually in- 
creased from year to year. We learn that 
this year has been ay than any former 
year. Its popularity has increased espe- 
cially since “la grippe ” became epidemic. 
Physicians are recommending it to their 
patients who are recovering from that 
disease. A great deal of the success of the 


company is due to the indomitable perse- , 


verance of Mr. Champney, whe, knowing 
that he had the best article of that descrip- 
tion in the market, has pushed it right 
along. The success it is meeting with is 
not surprising to us. 
Florida. 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadephia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train, on February 5. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals e# route in both di- 
rections while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following,rates: 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; 
Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York: 4 
Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N.J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passen- 

er Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Kita. Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, 
Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent, West- 
ern District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or to Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad street station, Philadelphia. 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS L 
THEIR CHILDREN W 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND C 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 


ask for “Winslow’s thing Syrup,” and take no otb- 
er kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are ex- 
cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, and a 
mixed diet of grains, fruits, and meats is un- 
doubtedly the best, in spite of the claims made 
by vegetarians and food cranks generally 


As compared with grains and vegetables, meat 
furnishes the most nutrimentina highly con- 
centrated form and is digested and assimilated 
more quickly than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: 
Nervous persons, people run down in health and 
of low vitality should eat plenty of meat. If the 
digestion is too feeble at first it may be easily 
strengthened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of these 
excellent tablets taken after dinner will digest 
several thousand grains of meat, eggs, or other 
animal food in three or four hours, while the 
malt diastase also contained in Stuart’s Tablets 
cause the qectont digestion of starchy foods, like 
potatoes bread, etc., and no matter how weak 
the stomach may be, no trouble will be experi- 
enced if a regular practice is made of using 
aeaart's Oxeepee ‘ablets, because they supply 
the pepsin and diastase so necessary to — 
digestion, and any form of indigestion and stom- 
ach trouble except cancer of the stomach will be 
overcome by their daily use. . 


That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of 
meat and insure its complete aigestion by the 
systematic use of a safe, harmless digestive 
medicine like Styart’s Dyspepsia Tablets com- 
— of the natural digestive principles, pe 

mes, and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give theabused stomach a 
chance to rest and to furnish the body and brain 
with the necessary nutriment Cheap cathartic 
medicines masquerading under the name of dys- 
pepsia cures are useless for relief or cure of in- 
digestion because they have absolutely no effect 
upon the actual digestion of food. 


Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of 
the stomach to digest 1ood and the sensible way 
to solve the riddle and cure the indigestion is to 
make daily use at meal time of a safe prepara- 
tion which is endorsed by the medica] profession 
and known to contain active pone principles, 
and all this can truly be said of Stuart's Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. ; 

BPAll druggists tbhruout the United States, 


Canada and Great Britain sel] them at the uni- 
form price of fifty cents for full treatment. 





TRY THEM FOR 
s Coughs, Colds, 
BRONCHIAL Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat 
Fac-Simile 


Signature of Hh ab Meena dbo _ 
CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
koown as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency A ; 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23 St.. NY. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Some Notable Books for Schools, 


A Famous School Library. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Thirty-four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56 net. Costot delivery, by mail, $1.50. The 
set weighs twenty pounds. Any book will be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 
A library of thirty-four volames, containing many of the best complete Stories, Essays, Sketches, 
and Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most celebrated authors of England 
and America, and translations of masterpieces by continental writers. 


Dr. Witu1am T, Harris. U. 8. Commissioner of Education, says: “ It isan unrivaled list of excel- 
lent works.” 











Two Books for Nature Study by Famous Authors. 
A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. With 20 full-page illustrations, 8 of themcolored. School Edition. 
Square 12mo, 60 cents net. 


This book is intended for children. It describes birds’ nests, the young birds- their growthand 
how they are fed, how they get their feathers and are taught to fly, and to do various other things. 
Then it tells of the language of birds, their food, their migrations; their physical, mental, and 
moral development, their economic value to mankind. It instructs how to attract them to visit 
about our houses, and how to study their ways. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. With 15 full-page colored illustrations from Audubon, and a colored 
frontispiece from life. School edition. Square 12mo, 60 cents net. 


The great popularity of the regular one-dollar edition of this book has led to its issue in spectal, 
unabridged form Jor school use at a reduced price. 


Notes on the smaller, more common mammals--the squirrels, the woodchuck, the rabbit and 
hare, the skunk, the fox, the weasel, etc.—compiled | the author from his writings with some inter- 
esting new matter. The book is not a formal natural history, but gives more or less complete life 
histories of the various animals, and many interesting facts about the lives of these little-known 
neighbors of ours are brought out, all told in Mr. Burroughs’s own charming style. 








DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St.,. NEW YORK. 378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








| A Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosToNn NEw YorK CHICAGO 
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NICHOLS’S GRADED 
LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


are in 7 books, a book for each year. 





A sample copy of any book will be mailed for 15 cents. 


‘THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ERE 6S ARE GF I 8 RIE 6 6 EIEN 6 6 III 0 <6 6 EBB GG IED 6 6b RI 6 BO sg 


Bartlett: Foreign: Tours 


For the coming Season will visit Great Britain, France. Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Poland, ete. Some of the at- 
tractive features are: 

The parties will bb PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by superior competent Couri- 
ers (some of whom are well-known educators and saperintendents) limited in number 
so that personal attention will be given to each menrber; the cost includes ever 
necessary expense and reasonable pasar ane everything is given justas represented. 
. Some of the Tours have been epecially planned for teachers, and those interested 
in ore a delightfal summer vacation in Europeat a reasonable cost, should send 
for the 95-page handsomely illustrated Booklet, giving full information in regard to 
the Tours. rrespondence desired with those qualified to represent us or organize 
aparty. STEAMSHIP ACCOMMODATIONS, by all the principal lines, supplied to 
those desiring to travel independently. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO., ¢ 532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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To Teachers Please accept with 


compliments our 


and School ‘Memorandum Book” 


with perpetual calendar 


+ e which you will find of value 
Officials * since it affords the wost 





* cages 


convenient date reference of any calendar 
ever published, and which we will prompt- 
ly mail to you upon request accompanied 


; with answers to the following inquiries: 


> 
Re 


1. What is the name of your district ? 
2. Who is the most active member of 
the board? ; 

8. Is the district deficient— __ ° 
(a) insupplementary reading books? 
(bv) in anatomical charts? 
(c) in geographical maps or charts ? 
(d) in botanical charis ? 
(e) in primary number charts? 








its original publishers, 


SPEER’S PRIMARY 
NUMBER CHART 


A DEFINITE GUIDE IN 

THE SPEER METHOD... 
Would you like to have us quote you the 
special inducements we are now Offer- 
ing for orders direct from school boards 
on this and on other charts and maps? 


is NUMBER 


| 
2 
a 


i eS 


We have acquired from BELLOWS BROS., 








HEADQUARTERS WESTERN 
FOR MAPS AND PUBLISHING 
SCHOOL CHARTS HOUSE «CHICAGO 


Seeececece< 


; Please state where you saw this advertisement 
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THE “HOW TO TEAGH” SERIES. 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, styleand binding 7x54 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 


NO. : 
1—Kellogg’s How to Manage Busy Work - $.25 


2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - - .25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - - .25 
8—Payne’s How té Teach Birdsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions = 25 
\0—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .25 
\!—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 

Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 


stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
avery town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


R L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th M., ¥. Y. 


